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PREFACE 


The record which follows is in continuance of the first part of Inter- 
national Conciliation document No. 274, entitled ‘The Cooperation 
of the United States with the League of Nations and with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation,”’ published in November, 1931. It 
begins where the previous study ended, with September, 1931, and 
extends through December, 1936. The League’s technical and 
non-political work, in much of which the United States has par- 
ticipated, indicates the practicability of seeking international 
cooperation on specific technical problems, thereby reducing the 
causes of international friction and building a constructive working- 
plan for international cooperation for the prevention of war. 

Miss Hubbard, a member of the staff of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education of the Carnegie Endowment, undertook this study at 
the suggestion of The Honorable Manley O. Hudson, now a Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. 
While at Geneva during the summer of 1936 as a member of the 
American Committee, she gathered much of the material for this 
document and received valuable assistance from officials both of the 
League of Nations and of the American Consulate. Chronological 
and financial data have also been included in order to make the study 
as complete as possible and of greater usefulness to scholars as well 


as to the public. 
NicHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, March 15, 1937. 
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THE COOPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1931-1936 


By UrsuLA PHALLA HUBBARD 


It is now seventeen years since the Council of the League of Nations 
first met in London and then moved to its permanent home in 
Geneva; seventeen years in which most of the smaller countries of 
the world have become members of the League; one Great Power, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has joined; Paraguay and 
two Great Powers, Germany and Japan, have withdrawn due to 
dissatisfaction with efforts to apply the principles of the Covenant; 
one Great Power, the United States of America, has refrained from 
joining, and yet has established increasingly definite and regular 
relations with the representatives of these fifty-seven nations which 
now carry on certain important sections of their diplomatic business 
at Geneva. Seventeen years which have also seen a world-wide 
economic depression; wars both civil and international upon four 
continents; a gigantic arms race among the major Powers; and, in 
contrast, the quiet efforts at Geneva and at The Hague to build the 
instruments for the prevention of future wars and for the establish- 
ment of social justice.? 

The steps by which United States relations with the League have 
changed in character during these seventeen years have been de- 
scribed by one writer* as first, a period of “non-recognition”’ of the 
League, in which there was practically no direct correspondence 
with Geneva, the Netherlands, Swiss, and French Governments 
occasionally transmitting information to the Secretary-General 
for the United States. Then followed a period of “unofficial recog- 
nition,’’ during the latter part of President Harding’s term, in which 
cooperation was accorded on occasional matters and usually by 
means of “unofficial observers.’ Under President Coolidge began a 
period of ‘‘official’’ cooperation, in which Americans were authorized 
to attend as full delegates such organizations as the Preparatory 


Commission for the Disarmament Conference, the Opium Conference 


1 The post-war system of international organizations includes the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague for the settlement of “‘justiciable disputes" between 
nations; the International Labour Organisation at Geneva for the “* otion of fair and 
humane conditions of labor’’ and ‘‘the establishment of social justice,"’ and of which the 
United States is a member; and the League of Nations at Geneva established ‘‘to mote 
international cooperation and to achieve international peace and security.”” Only the work 
of the League of Nations is considered in this study. 

? Berdahl, Clarence A. ‘‘The United States Relations with the League of Nations,” 
Institute of Higher International Studies, Geneva, 1932. 
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of 1925, the World Economic Conference of 1927, and a few special- 
ized committees. This period of “ official’’ cooperation has continued 
through the recent five-year period, with representation on League 
bodies accorded or withheld according to each situation. Former 
Secretary of State Stimson writes that “‘ The policy of our administra- 
tion has been for cooperation with the League to an extent exceeding 
that of any of our predecessors. ’”* 

In comparison with the first ten years of the League’s existence, 
means of communication between Washington and Geneva have 
shown a marked improvement. Until 1930 communications from 
the League were either ignored, or were handled by the diplomatic 
officials in Switzerland in addition to their regular duties. The 
appointment of Mr. Prentiss B. Gilbert as American Consul at 
Geneva in 1930 was announced as “the consummation of a policy 
determined upon some time ago by Secretary of State Stimson for 
representation at the seat of the League of Nations by an experienced 
diplomat whose previous work had fully equipped him as a competent 
observer of the League of Nations.”’ Then, as contacts with the 
League and representatives on League bodies became even more 
numerous, official communication increased to the point where it 
seemed advisable to have a larger staff at Geneva to act effectively 
as liaison between the League and the Department of State. The 
Consulate staff has, therefore, been enlarged by the addition of 
several Consular officers who, with Mr. Gilbert make a specialty of 
following League affairs, and a complete system of reporting has 
been established by which every aspect of League activity is analyzed 
and transmitted promptly to Washington. This has been facilitated 
by the installation of telephonic communication in 1932, which has 
been a source of great efficiency in times of crisis. 

The United States Government is officially represented on some 
of the important permanent committees of the League. Among 
these are the Advisory Committee on Social Questions; the Bureau 
of the Disarmament Conference which is to meet again in 1937, 
and of which the United States is a full member; and the Opium 
Advisory Committee where the United States Government is 
represented by a delegate in an expert and advisory capacity, with- 
out exercising the right to vote. Well-known Americans, sometimes 

«Stimson, Henry L. The Far Eastern Crisis, Council on Foreign Relations, 1936. Pub- 


lished for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper and Brothers, 1936; quotations 
from Mr. Stimson’s book are reprinted with permission of the publisher. 
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government officials in advisory or expert capacity, cooperate with 
the League committees for the consideration of questions of com- 
munications and transit, economic and financial questions, health— 
especially the Rockefeller Foundation which has participated both 
with funds and by furnishing experts—intellectual cooperation, aid 
to refugees and general problems of social welfare. The Govern- 
ment has appropriated funds for payment of a portion of the expenses 
of the major conferences in which it has participated, and private 
organizations such as the Rockefeller Foundation, the Milbank 
Foundation, and the Social Hygiene Association have been generous 
in their contributions, especially to the Health Organization for its 
far-flung activities. 

As in the first ten years, the United States still has no representa- 
tion in the main bodies of the League. American representatives 
have, however, since 1931 sat in an advisory capacity once at the 
Council and with Council committees for the consideration of dis- 
putes concerning Manchuria, the Chaco, and Leticia, and temporarily 
with the Council for the appointment of members of the Opium 
Board, and with a Council committee for technical aid to China, in 
an advisory capacity. The only time a United States Government 
representative has sat as a full voting member of an organ of the 
Council was in connection with the Council committee on Liberia, 
and at one time the Government’s only contact with the Mon- 
rovia Government was through this Council committee. On no 
occasion, except in connection with disarmament in 1931, have 
Americans sat with Assembly committees. In the Council itself, 
in the six standing committees of the Assembly, and in the Assembly, 
there are no American representatives. As in the previous period, 
Americans often contribute constructive and useful proposals to the 
committees or boards of which they are members; but when the com- 
mittees’ reports are debated and revised by the Council, by the 
Assembly committees, and finally by the Assembly, the American 
viewpoint is not expressed. 

In the Secretariat are gathered the data and information which 
make it possible for the League to hold conferences of experts or 
diplomats, upon a variety of subjects, and for which experts in the 
Secretariat may have worked for years. Out of these conferences 
often emerge conventions or recommendations. An international 
convention, ratified by a large number of Powers, is the nearest 
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approach there is at present to international legislation, and imposes 
upon each Power which has ratified an obligation to enact national 
legislation in line with the provisions of the international convention, 
The United States has participated in the most important confer- 
ences to which it has been invited since 1931, the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932-34; the Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs in 1931, and the Conference on the 
Drug Traffic in 1936; the London Economic Conference of 1933, 
called outside of the League but closely related to the League’s work. 
Delegates were sent to all of these conferences, including the first 
woman to represent the Government at a League of Nations con- 
ference. 

There are thirty-two conventions or groups of conventions and 
protocols which are open to ratification by the United States. Of 
these, the only ones to which the United States is now a party are 
the International Opium Convention of 1925; the Convention of 
1925 for Supervision of the Traffic in Arms and Munitions of War; 
the Slavery Convention of 1926; a Protocol relating to Military 
Obligations in Certain Cases of Double Nationality, resulting from 
the Conference on the Codification of International Law in 1930; 
Convention and Protocol of 1931 for Limiting the Manufacture and 
Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs; Convention of 1931 
for the Regulation of Whaling; Final Act of the Conference of Wheat 
Exporting and Importing Countries of 1933. The United States also 
ratified the 1928 Convention on Import and Export Restrictions, but 
in 1933 withdrew, as a sufficient number of other countries had not 
ratified it. An examination of other conventions‘ which the United 
States might ratify reveals that, in some cases the subject matter is 
highly specialized and not of immediate importance to the United 
States; or that some conventions would require legislation which, 
under the United States Constitution can be enacted only by the 
several States and not by the Federal Government; or that the 
United States Government has raised specific objections to some of 
the conventions’ provisions, and for these reasons has refused to 
sign and ratify. 

The following study is merely a record of the meetings and activi- 
ties of the League where Americans have been involved. There are, 
of course, aspects of the League’s work which, to date, have not 

* See Appendix, pp. 466-468 which shows the conventions now in force. 
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concerned the United States at all, such as the supervision of man- 
dates and minorities, the protection of minorities, the administration 
of certain areas such as Danzig and the Saar, and the management of 
specialized bureaus such as the Nansen International Refugees 
Office, the International Commission for Air Navigation, and the 
internal administration of the League itself. No attempt has been 
made here to analyze the reasons for American cooperation or ab- 
stention in a given case; or to estimate the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can participation; or to speculate upon the effects of American 
abstention from some committees and from the main organs of the 
League, the Council and the Assembly. Such analyses and estimates 
would be beyond the limits of this document and perhaps would be 
futile at such close range. Time alone may place this record into a 
perspective where the facts recorded can later be weighed and more 
truly evaluated. 

Regardless of the immediate success or failure of the League of 
Nations in a given situation, the technique of consultation and 
conference, of which only a beginning has been made at Geneva, 
may prove to be one of the most important contributions of the post- 
war generation toward the efforts for the prevention of international 
war. Former Secretary of State Stimson, writing of his visit to 
Geneva during the Disarmament Conference and the Assembly 
debates upon the Sino-Japanese dispute in the spring of 1932, 
summarized his impressions as follows: 


These conferences were very valuable. They confirmed my 
long-held conviction that in the realm of international relations 
more than in any other realm of human activities, personal con- 
ference is indispensable to mutual understanding. It immensely 
reenforces that which can be achieved through the ordinary 
channels of cables, dispatches and ambassadors. To talk face to 
face with the chiefs of other governments greatly facilitates a 
mutual grasp of the respective difficulties and points of view of 
each government. Such regular and direct contact between the 
officers of governments is the greatest innovation which has been 
established by the organization of the League of Nations and is 
in my opinion one of its most signal contributions to the conduct 
of international relations. 


And President Roosevelt speaking at Chautauqua on August 14, 
1936 said: 


We shun political commitments which might entangle us in 
foreign wars; we avoid connection with the political activities 
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of the League of Nations; but I am glad to say that we have co- 
operated whole-heartedly in the social and humanitarian work 
at Geneva. Thus we are a part of the world effort to control 
traffic in narcotics, to improve international health, to help 
child welfare, to eliminate double taxation and to better working 
conditions and laboring hours throughout the world.® 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


The Communications and Transit Organization of the League, 
an autonomous body set up in 1921 by the Conference of Barcelona, 
is one of the many agencies of the League where international 
cooperation is being attempted on specific technical matters, and 
where separate national action would prove of no avail. A closer 
study of the technique employed by this Organization for securing 
international agreement on technical questions relating to trans- 
portation, may reveal that here is the soundest basis for international 
organization. By international cooperation in limited fields, where 
public need requires international action, and where benefits are 
readily observed, national regulation is gradually being replaced by 
international regulation for the common good. The General Confer- 
ence meeting every four years is composed of government delegates, 
In addition there are an Advisory Committee on Communications 
and Transit set up by the League, permanent and temporary com- 
mittees set up by the Advisory Committee, and a Communications 
and Transit Section in the Secretariat. Various national and inter- 
national organizations such as the Permanent Commission of the 
Danube, International Chamber of Commerce, International Air 
Traffic Association, and many other organizations of this kind are 
represented in an advisory capacity at the meetings of the General 
Conference and Advisory Committee. The Organization has as its 
object the development of standardized practices in the field of 
communications by means of international conventions embodying 
general rules; and the promotion of the simplifying and unifying of 
customs regulations.* The United States is not a member of the 
Organization, and much of the work done by this Organization is 
localized in Europe. Partly for this reason, the United States has not 

5 Stimson, cited, page 200. 
President Roosevelt's speech in New York Times, August 15, 1036, p. 4. President 
——* speech refers also to the work of the International Labour Organisation at 


® See Denys P. Myers, Handbook of the League of Nations, published by the World Peace 
Foundation, pp. 194-211. 
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participated in many of its most important activities, but on a few 
Committees the United States has been represented both officially 
and unofficially.’ 

In October, 1931, Mr. Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, attended the Fourth General Conference of the 
Communications and Transit Organization held in Geneva, with 
Mr. Prentiss B. Gilbert, United States Consul at Geneva, and Mr. 
Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché at Berne, also present as ob- 
servers. The question of Reform of the Calendar, which had entailed 
considerable correspondence on the part of various agencies in the 
United States was postponed at this Conference, as it was felt that 
public opinion was not yet ready for the change. 

In 1932 there was some correspondence and technical cooperation 
between the United States and the League with Mr. John J. Ide 
attending the meeting of the Air Transport Cooperation Committee 
at Geneva. The Government also answered various questionnaires 
on marks of origin, international statistics, the unification of transport 
statistics, and certain questions relating to the reform of the calendar.* 
During 1933, for budgetary reasons, the work was greatly curtailed. 
In 1934 the Government answered detailed questionnaires sent by 
the permanent committee on road traffic, relating to the issue and 
withdrawal of motor drivers’ licenses, signal crossings, and other 
questions relating to automobile traffic. On June 11, 1936, the Secre- 
tary of State replied with regard to road signals, that the signals 
based on symbols useful in Europe, would not be of much value in 
the United States where English is universally spoken. The ‘‘ Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways,” 
adopted in November, 1935, by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety was transmitted with this letter, as of possible interest 
to the Advisory Committee.* A complete report from the Secretary 
of Interior and the Administrator of Public Works, covering public 
works in the United States from 1929 to 1934, was sent to the 
Secretary-General of the League and additional data on national 


public works were sent in 1935.° 


1’ International Conciliation, No. 274, Be 685-689. Two General Conferences, Com- 
— on air transport, statistics, calen reform, buoyage and lighting of coasts, until 


"Slee Special Studies, Vol. III No. 12, 1932. 
* C.276.M.166.1936. VIII. 

1 C.C.T./C.R./88; also C.C.T./C.R./92 and 
C.482.M.209.1934.VII1.October, 1934, and yp SY April, 1935. 
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A specialized subject which has become the concern of many of the 
large maritime States is that of pollution of the sea by oil. The 
United States attempted to secure international action in this situa- 
tion by convening a technical conference in 1927, but no convention 
was agreed upon." It was then called to the attention of the League 
on July 19, 1934, by the Government of Great Britain. After con- 
sideration by the Second Committee of the Assembly, the Advisory 
and Technical Committee on Transit and Communications invited a 
committee of technical experts to study the question. Commander 
Chester H. G. Kepler, United States Naval Attaché at Berlin, 
attended the meeting of the technical experts, November 19-23, 
1934, at which it was agreed that the pollution of the sea by oil 
constituted a serious menace to bird and fish life, which in some cases 
represented a large material loss to fishing industries. International 
measures to prevent the discharge of oil near coasts were recom- 
mended. Following the distribution of questionnaires to governments, 
the Council of the League, in 1925, asked the Advisory and Technical 
Committee, together with the Communications and Transit Section 
of the Secretariat, to prepare a draft convention.” Mr. P. T. Culbert- 
son, Assistant Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs, 
attended the meetings for a consideration of this draft convention. 
The results of the various questionnaires indicate that all of the large 
maritime countries, including the United States, are in favor of an 
attempt to prohibit this menace, and would attend a conference for 
the purpose of considering a final convention on the subject. 

The Organization’s efforts to arrive at uniform agreements for 
the buoyage and lighting of coasts, obviously important to ship- 
ping interests, were begun in 1924 with the appointment of a sub- 
committee on Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts.“ A conference held 
at Lisbon in 1930 adjourned because of disagreement on technical 
matters between the British and American delegations. In July, 1933, 
the Department of State replied to a League communication, that it 
did not find it practicable to appoint an expert in connection with 
further preparations for an agreement on uniform buoyage and light- 
ing. On June 18, 1934, the Government explained its position further, 
and presented an alternative scheme to that drawn up by the Pre- 

it Department of State Press Releases, Nos. 112~120, June 7-16, 1927. 

12 A,20.1935.VIII. 


4 C.449.M.235.1935.VIII. 
4 See International Conciliation, No. 274, pp. 687-688. 
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paratory Committee in London in July, 1933. According to this 
communication ‘the Draft Rules evolved by the Preparatory 
Committee appear to ignore the present status of world buoyage.’’ 
It is also noted that “a number of countries, particularly of the 
American Continent and along the Western Pacific . . . are now 
using buoyage systems almost diametrically opposed to that proposed 
by the Draft Rules.”” The Committee of Experts met in London 
February 10-14, 1936, and drew up an agreement, taking into 
consideration the comments of the various States,!* which was 
opened for signature, following the Council meeting of May 13.1” 


“wy 
7 


DISARMAMENT 


With the close of 1931, preparations for the World Disarmament 
Conference were well completed and the United States, which had 
participated actively in the plans for the Conference made by the 
Preparatory Commission, announced its delegates and technical 
advisers on December 29.'* The Conference opened in the midst of 
the gloom cast over Geneva by the Sino-Japanese crisis which caused 
the opening session on February 2, 1932, to be postponed for an hour 
to permit the Council to meet on the Far Eastern problem. In fact, 
throughout the entire Conference, the disturbed political conditions 
in South America and in the Far East, not to mention Europe, 
constantly impressed upon delegates the futility of expecting to 
arrive at a disarmament agreement without first improving the 
political and economic conditions which lead to war. 

During the first few days the Conference was organized under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Henderson, with Mr. Gibson repre- 
senting the American delegation on the General Commission; Senator 
Swanson on the Commission on Qualitative Disarmament on the 
Sea; Mr. Davis on Qualitative Disarmament in the Air; Mr. Wilson 
on Qualitative Disarmament on the Land; and Miss Woolley on the 
Sub-Committee on National Defense Expenditure and the Sub- 


4% The entire United States position is summarized in the communication from the 
United States in ‘‘Report of Small alee " Organization for Communications and 
Transit, C.128.M.67.1936.VIII. March 26, 19. 

16 Text in C.128(a). M.67(a). _—. VIII. Maen 26, 1936. 

17 Monthly Summary, May, 1936. p. 145. 

18 United States Delegation appointed t Riwewg Hoover: Henry L. , eee. Secre- 
—< State, Chairman of the Delegation; Norman H. Davis, later appointed Ambassador 
at- 


ge by President Roosevelt; Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to Ss acting qa 
man during much of the Conference; Claude A Swanson, United States Senator; H 
R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland Le Mary Emma Woolley, President of 
Holyoke College. 
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Committee on Moral Disarniament. Most of the sessions early in 
February were devoted to addresses by leading delegates of each 
of the countries, in which they outlined their positions, elaborated 
upon their plans for accomplishing disarmament, and commented 
on the Draft Treaty which had been circulated to all delegates on 
behalf of the Preparatory Commission.!* Ambassador Gibson, speak- 
ing for the United States on February 8, made an important state- 
ment of United States policy, including the following points:*¢ 


1. The Draft Convention prepared for the Conference should 
be the basis for discussion by the Conference. 

2. The Washington and London Naval Agreements should be 
prolonged and should be completed by the adherence of France 
and Italy. 

3. Reductions, from these Agreements, should be accepted as 
soon as all leading naval Powers had been brought within the 
framework of the Agreements. 

4. The total abolition of submarines. 

5. Civilians should be protected against air bombing. 

6. Total abolition of the use of lethal gases and bacteriological 
warfare. 

7. Forces should be computed on the basis of effectives neces- 
sary for internal order, plus a suitable contingent for defense. 

8. Special restrictions for tanks and heavy mobile guns, and for 
arms of an ‘‘offensive’’ character should be made. 

9g. The United States would consider the limitation of expen- 
diture as a complementary method of reducing armaments. 
This method was considered useful as preventing a qualitative 
race, providing that quantitative disarmament were agreed 
upon. 


The latter point, that of national defense expenditure limitation, was 
considered especially important, as the United States had, in some 
stages of the preparatory work, opposed this principle. 


19 Draft Convention in International Conciliation, No. 275. 
2° The principal sources for the Disarmament Conference are ‘‘ Preliminary Report on 
the Work of the Conference,” prepared by the President, Mr. Arthur Henderson. Conf. 
D. 171 (1). Here are summarized all the findings of the Conference until July, 1936, and 
all Documents are carefully tabulated. Documents are collected in three volumes, known 
as Conf. Doc. Vols. I, II, III. Other studies relating to the United States and the Disarma- 
ment Conference are: f 
International Conciliation No. 285, Disarmament. Articles by Viscount Cecil and 
Norman H. Davis, and Texts of Official Documents, December, 1932. 
Bulletin of International News, Vol. XI, No. 9, October 25, 1934, ‘‘The U.S.A. and 
the Naval Conversations.”’ 
2 Cones Special Studies, Vol. III No. 4, Disarmament and Equality, by Clarence A. 


er a 
¥. Wasenee- Dennett, John W., The Pipe Dream of Peace, William Morrow & Co., New 
ork, 1935. 
Williams, Benjamin H., The United States and Disarmament, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1931. 
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The United States program at this time is illustrative of the 
principle of ‘‘direct disarmament.’’ This theory was supported in 
general throughout the Conference, except for details, by Great 
Britain, the United States, the Scandinavian States, and many other 
smaller States. The theory of “indirect disarmament” was supported 
by France, the Little Entente, and numerous smaller States. Those 
supporting ‘‘direct disarmament” argued that the way to disarm 
is to disarm; that provisions for direct numerical reduction in all 
categories of armaments should be included in a general disarmament 
treaty, maintaining at all times a given ratio between the various 
Powers; that disarmament should not be contingent upon inter- 
national organization and that provisions for arbitration and mutual 
security should not be included in the same treaty with disarmament 
provisions. The French and their followers, on the other hand, con- 
tended that disarmament could only follow security, which should, 
in turn, follow better international organization, mutual assistance 
pacts, agreements for arbitration, and a League of Nations with 
strong sanctions. There were constant compromises and temporary 
modifications of policy throughout the Conference, but funda- 
mentally these irreconcilable points of view faced the Conference 
from the outset. The United States delegation, while compromising 
on matters of detail, and occasionally bringing the British and French 
into closer harmony, continued ‘to support the general thesis for 
“direct disarmament’’ and to oppose a movement for including 
agreements for economic sanctions, military obligations, and col- 
lective security in the same treaty with disarmament reductions. 

A second problem which the Conference faced from the opening 
was the struggle of Germany for equality of rights." The German 
delegate made repeated offers to restrict the German military and 
naval program to any level agreed upon internationally—providing 
only that the legal status with the other Powers be one of equality 
and not one of inferiority as imposed by the Peace Treaty. To 
recognize the thesis of German equality both in theory and in fact 
was unacceptable for the French unless on a basis of reinforced 
security, and although the United States and the British delegates 
tried on numerous occasions to extract concessions from both sides, 
no substantial agreement was ever reached between them. The fact 


that the German representative, Dr. Briining, could obtain no satis- 


%See ‘“‘Disarmament and Equality,” by Clarence Berdahl, Geneva Special Studies, 
Vol. III No. 4, April, 1932. 
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factory concessions, was a contributing factor to the rise to power of 
the National Socialists under the leadership of Adolf Hitler. 

A third, and very important, complicating factor which hindered 
the Disarmament Conference was the Sino-Japanese dispute. There 
was an underlying feeling throughout the Conference that until the 
League had found a way to restrain an aggressor successfully, it 
would be futile to expect an agreement on the reduction of arma- 
ments. So critical did events become in 1932 that, on the motion of 
the United States delegate, Mr. Gibson, the Bureau of the Dis- 
armament Conference was adjourned to await the outcome of the 
Assembly debate on the Sino-Japanese situation. There was also a 
constant inter-relation between the problems of disarmament, the 
world-wide financial crisis, the Lausanne Conference on reparations, 
the efforts of the Danubian States toward economic cooperation, and 
the menacing political situations in South America. Therefore, it is 
impossible to regard the Disarmament Conference as either a simple 
or an isolated event, but rather as one aspect of a world-wide com- 
plicated experiment in international cooperation to prevent war. 

Public opinion with regard to disarmament was given an oppor- 
tunity for expression at a special meeting of the Disarmament Con- 
ference arranged by a Committee of Five on Petitions of which M. 
Reynaud was chairman and Miss Woolley, the American member. The 
meeting, held on February 6, 1932, was ‘‘for the purpose of receiving 
petitions and hearing the representatives of national and international 
organizations.’’ President Arthur Henderson was in the chair and 
called the attention of the delegates to ‘the universal desire of the 
peoples of the world that our work should succeed.” He then intro- 
duced representatives from educational, religious and civic organiza- 
tions from all parts of the world, among them two Americans, Miss 
Mary A. Dingman, the President of the Disarmament Committee 
of the Women’s International Organizations, which is still functioning 
at Geneva, and Mr. James Green of Yale University, who was sent to 
Geneva by the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council to observe the 
Disarmament Conference. Miss Dingman presented to the President 
petitions containing a total of eight million signatures from indi- 
viduals throughout the world and thousands of other declarations and 
resolutions calling upon the delegates to take definite action to reduce 
armaments as a guarantee of peace. The student organizations were 
represented by Mr. Green, then a Yale undergraduate and now an 
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instructor in Political Science at Mt. Holyoke College. In a short but 
dramatic appeal, Mr. Green reminded the delegates that as students 
“we are fighting for our lives. . . . It is my generation which will 
be requested to destroy the best of human culture, perhaps civiliza- 
tion itself, for causes which future historians will discover to be 
erroneous, if not utterly stupid or actually vicious. We have thus 
lost interest in being prepared for cannon fodder. . . . We there- 
fore petition you for a substantial reduction of armaments, ” 

Following the opening addresses and statements of policy by the 
various Powers, the Conference adopted on February 25, a resolution 
establishing the principles of work for the future.** The General 
Commission and Bureau of the Conference, as well as the Military, 
Naval, Air, Political, and National Expenditures Commissions, took 
various items from the draft convention to work upon during an ad- 
journment of the Conference. On April 11, in order to give the Con- 
ference a definite program on which to work, and also to try to meet 
the German demand for equality of rights, Ambassador Gibson pre- 
sented an important proposal embodying the principle of “ weak- 
ening the offense by strengthening the defense,’’ which also came to 
be known as “qualitative disarmament.’’* This plan was considered 
particularly significant because it was presented to the Conference 
just before United States Secretary of State Stimson arrived in 
Geneva and entered into close touch with the proceedings of the 
Conference. Also, it went a long way toward meeting the German 
desires. Considerable opposition to the plan came from the French, 
who declared themselves taken by “surprise” in the public presenta- 
tion of the plan. Furthermore, an important part of their defenses, 
movable guns, would have been threatened by a reduction calculated 
on the above basis. The French countered also with their insistence 
on the interdependence of all armaments, some provision for inter- 
national supervision, the operation of economic sanctions, and 
internationalization of civil aviation. Secretary Stimson’s conversa- 
tions with all leading delegates helped to clear the atmosphere for 
further discussions. Finally, by April 22, the Conference had passed 
a series of resolutions favoring progressive reduction of armaments 
and accepting in principle qualitative disarmament. They were not 
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strong enough, however, to please the French nor did they go far 
enough to meet the German demands.* 

A further effort to reach an understanding with the Conference 
delegates was made by the German delegate, Dr. Briining, who knew 
that in view of elections about to take place in Germany his position 
would be insecure unless he could take back some definite com- 
promise to Germany from the Conference. Accordingly he made a 
definite offer limiting the German military organization, on a basis 
which would imply recognition of Germany’s right to equality with 
the other Powers. The United States, through both Mr. Stimson 
and Mr. Davis, accepted this proposal as a basis for discussion, as 
did Great Britain and Italy. The French, however, unable to accept 
it, withdrew from the discussions of the German proposal. Dr. 
Briining returned to Germany and on May 30 was dismissed from 
office. Meanwhile, on April 26, the General Commission suspended 
its work, until the various technical commissions could complete 
their studies and reports. Mr. Stimson left Geneva on April 30.¥ 
During June the Lausanne Conference on reparations was held, and 
an effort was made to relate the problem of the cancellation or 
modification of war debts to that of disarmament. On June 21, Mr. 
Gibson announced that war debts cancellation could not be related to 
disarmament as far as the United States was concerned.** 

On June 22, following private conversations on qualitative disarm- 
ament, negative reports by the various technical Commissions and 
complete lack of progress in general disarmament negotiations, 
Ambassador Gibson called together the Conference and announced 
to it the “Hoover Plan” which immediately produced a sensational 
effect and started discussions anew.*” This plan was based on the 
assumption that under the Pact of Paris each nation would use its 
arms solely for defense; called for an all-round reduction of the 
world’s armaments by one-third; was based on the principle of in- 
creasing the defense by reducing the power of attack; maintained 
existing relative ratios between the Powers; stressed the necessity 
for real and substantial reductions by offering economic relief to 
every country; and recognized the connection between land, sea, 
and air armaments. The small Powers seized at once upon this plan 

“C.D. 171. p. 16; also Min. Gen. Com. Series B, Vol. I, p. 116. 
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as practical and as offering to them the security they so badly needed. 
Great Britain, France, and Italy offered various reservations, each 
for various technical reasons which, in fact, made serious considera- 
tion of the plan impossible. Finally it was referred to the Drafting 
Committee of the Bureau for further study during the summer by 
the various committees.** On July 23 the Conference adopted a 
resolution, closing the first phase of its work and initiating the studies 
for the summer. The U.S.S.R. voted against the Resolution, as did 
Germany, because of failure to recognize the legal equality of States. 
This resolution (a) welcomed the initiative of the President of the 
United States, (b) reaffirmed the principle that armaments must 
be reduced, and (c) stated that the primary objective must be to 
reduce the means of attack.** 

During the summer and autumn study by the technical com- 
mittees continued without practical results. In August the Germans 
presented an aide-memoire stating the terms on which they would 
return to the Conference and criticizing the inadequacy of the resolu- 
tion of July 23 for its failure to recognize equality in rights. An 
important memorandum submitted by the French on November 14 
emphasizing security, and a memorandum submitted by Great 
Britain aiming to meet the German claim for equality of rights, were 
the subject of considerable private discussion in this period. A 
gradual change in the United States point of view could be noticed 
at this time. Instead of asserting that disarmament was primarily an 
affair of the land Powers, the United States delegation showed more 
conviction that it was important for our country as well. The willing- 
ness to admit the scrapping of big guns, tanks and chemical warfare, 
the readiness to reduce navies, to consider limitation of national 
defense expenditure, and to provide for consultation in emergencies 
are evidences of this changing attitude. 

Mr. Norman Davis is credited with the endeavor to extend equality 
of status in a system providing security for all. In these conversations 
Mr. Davis was a trusted mediator between delegations, and by his 
tact and perseverance did much to hold the Conference together in a 

28 Min. Gen. Com. Vol. I. pp. 121-153. 

29 C.D. 171. p. 20; also Min. Bureau, series C. Vol. I, pp. 89-04. 
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working; limitation and publicity of national defense expenditures should be decided 
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critical stage. The discussions concluded with a Five-Power Agree- 
ment in December, 1932. This Agreement between the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, Germany, and Italy, expressed 
their determination to cooperate in working without delay to frame 
a convention which should effect substantial reduction and limitation 
of armaments, with provision for future reductions. The Agreement 
was not regarded as an Act of the Conference, but was, rather, an 
understanding to promote political confidence. The Conference 
opened again in 1933 with some encouragement from this agreement, 
and with Germany resuming her collaboration.*® On February 7 
Ambassador Gibson announced that the United States could take 
no part in discussions on European security as it related to disarma- 
ment,*! which led to the answer by Sefior Madariaga that Europe 
could not act until it was known what the United States would do. 
A complete deadlock was reached at this point.* 

In March, following the inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt, an impor- 
tant change occurred in the United States delegation. Mr. Norman H. 
Davis, who had been such an active and useful member, was named 
as chief of the delegation, and Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, American Min- 
ister to Switzerland became full delegate, instead of being an alter- 
nate as previously. There were also some changes in the experts and 
advisers. In order to compromise between the German demands 
for equality and the French demand for security, and also to provide 
for a minimum amount of consultation in which the United States 
might be included, the British then offered another draft convention 
on February 9. This convention was adopted by the General Com- 
mission on March 27 as a basis for discussion and received also the 
support of the United States.* On April 26 Mr. Davis made an 
important statement on behalf of the United States. In this he 
accepted the principle of consultation in emergencies, recognizing 
that Europe presented peculiar problems in this regard but that the 
United States might cooperate to some extent with the organization 
for peace. He advocated, however, that the practical problems in 
Part II of the British draft convention should be settled first by the 
Conference. This again stressed the principle of direct disarmament, 
namely, that the technical and mathematical terms for disarmament 
should be considered as indispensably necessary to and should pre- 

* C.D. 171. p. 20; also Min. of Bureau, series C. Vol. I, pp. 89-94. 
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cede those for security and consultation. President Roosevelt, on 
May 16, addressed a message to the heads of States urging four 
immediate steps to be taken toward disarmament, and enumerating 
ways in which the United States could cooperate, providing a Dis- 
armament Agreement should be decided upon. These were to accept 
and act at once on the British draft convention; agree on the time 
and procedure to be followed; after the above steps had been assured, 
no nation should increase its armaments over and above treaty 
obligations; a pact of non-aggression should be accepted, limiting 
armaments and agreeing never to send armed forces across any 
frontiers.** This message was widely commented upon throughout the 
world, was warmly received by Chancellor Hitler and led to Ger- 
many’s acceptance of the British Plan as a basis for discussion. Mr. 
Davis made an elaborate explanation of the above principles in a 
speech to the General Conference on May 22. This included the 
following points: 

The United States would consent to consult with other States 
upon threat of war, providing a Disarmament Agreement has 
been reached. 

If, in its independent judgment, the United States agreed 
upon the aggressor with other States it would undertake no 
action which would interfere with the joint action of the col- 
lective group of States. 

The British plan was approved in principle. : ; 

Armaments should be reduced to “basis of domestic police 


force.” 
The United States would consent to take part in a system of 
international supervision of agreements, under certain cir- 


cumstances. 
He defined an aggressor as that State whose armed forces are 


found on alien soil in violation of treaties.** 


This speech gave great hope to the Conference members, but there 
still remained the question as to whether agreements for consultation 
and security should precede or follow those for disarmament. The 
Americans still wished the terms for disarmament to be settled first. 
The British then redrafted that part of their proposals dealing with 
consultation, to make it possible for non-members of the League to 
consult with other signatories under the Pact of Paris or to initiate 
such consultation through the Secretary-General of the League.*” 


* Department of State Press Release, pes 39. . 1933, PP. 292-293. 
% Conf. Doc. 171, p. 22; Min. Gen. Com. Se VoL. II, pp. 461-467. 
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On May 24, Mr. Davis accepted this revised proposal for the United 
States, and made an important declaration, always conditional on 
passage of a Disarmament Agreement: 


In the event that a decision i is taken by a conference of the 
Powers in consultation, in determining the aggressor, with which, 
on the basis of its independent judgment, the Government of the 
United States is agreed the Government of the United States 
will undertake to refrain from any action and to withhold pro- 
tection from its citizens if engaged in activities which would tend 
to defeat the collective effort which the States in consultation 
have agreed upon. 


He also, later in the week, agreed to the principle of supervision for 
private and State manufacture of arms, publicity, and supervision 
of budgetary expenditures.** On May 27, however, the above declara- 
tion was somewhat weakened by the fact that the embargo on arms 
resolution*® which was before the United States Senate failed of 
passage, which meant that under existing legislation the United 
States would have been hampered in any efforts to carry out the 
policy of cooperation in a crisis as outlined by Mr. Davis. The re- 
vised British Draft was accepted on June 8 as basis for further 
discussion. On June 30 the General Commission and Bureau of 
the Conference adjourned and the second phase of the Conference 
was closed.*® 

During the summer direct conversations took place in various 
capitals, the Four-Power Pact between Italy, France, Germany, and 
Great Britain was signed (but never ratified); and Mr. Henderson 
paid visits to all of the leading capitals in an effort to bring some 
harmony into the confused situation. On September 22 agreement 
was reached on a new French proposal which modified the British 
draft by proposing slight disarmament over a period of five years, 
with no rearmament for disarmed States; meanwhile, a period of 
investigation and supervision of armaments. Provision for economic 
sanctions should also be included.” 

Mr. Davis agreed to this as a basis for discussion if it should prove 
acceptable, but the Germans declared it too humiliating in principle 
since it extended the period of German inferiority with regard to 
rights. As a result Germany suddenly, on October 14, left both the 

oa Gen. Com. Series B. Vol. II, Chap. IX. 
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Disarmament Conference and the League. On the sixteenth the 
American delegation issued the following statement to quiet rumors 
that the United States had aligned itself with a European group of 
Powers: 

We are not, however, interested in the political elements of the 

purely European aspects of the question. We emphasize once 

again that we are in no wise politically aligned with any Euro- 
pean Power. Any unity of purpose that has existed is purely in 
the domain of world disarmament. As to the question of knowing 
whether there are favorable conditions for continuing the present 
efforts towards disarmament, that is a matter to be decided by 

Europe and not by the United States.® 
In October Mr. Davis left for the United States and Mr. Wilson 
stayed to work with the technical commissions on reports for effec- 
tives, security, and supervision. In December Mr. Wilson also re- 
turned to the United States. In his Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
address in Washington, December 28, President Roosevelt repeated 
and again emphasized the point of view of the United States, as 
publicly announced in May. During these winter months, “ parallel 
and supplementary efforts,’’ consisting of exchanges of notes between 
the Great Powers, were recommended by the President of the 
Conference. These notes were analyzed and discussed at meetings 
of the Conference Commission and Bureau in January, and on into 
April. 

As an effort to draw Germany back into the Conference and as a 
result of this correspondence, the British, on January 29, 1934, 
offered new proposals for their draft convention, under headings of 
consultation, including German pacts of non-aggression; equality of 
rights and disarmament; a permanent Disarmament Commission; 
and supervision. They conceded much to Germany and would have 
legalized German rearmament. The French objected to certain 
sections, however, insisting on a system of international control and 
sanctions. The United States reply to the British proposals was sent 
to the Conference on February 19 with the suggestion that a uni- 
versal pact of non-aggression should be included in the Disarmament 
Convention, in which an undertaking would be given that the armed 
forces of no State should invade the territory of another country in 
violation of treaty rights.“ 


“8 Geneva Special Studies The United States and the League of Nations in 1933, p. 7. 
* Conf. Doc. 171. pp. 26-27; also Conf. Doc. Vol. III, pp. 770-771. 
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The General Commission of the Conference reassembled on May 
29. In these discussions Mr. Davis took a leading part in attempting 
to reconcile the British and French viewpoints and also to meet as 
far as possible the German demands. He urged a return to the 
status of June 8, 1933, when everyone, including the Germans, had 
accepted the British plan. He also reminded the Conference that 
the United States would cooperate in the settlement of disputes 
but would not obligate itself to send armed forces to punish an 
aggressor. On May 18 he quoted from President Roosevelt’s special 
message to Congress advocating an arms embargo in the Chaco 
dispute, and urging international action to reduce the burden of 
taxation for armaments. 

In order to arrive at conclusions on fundamental principles as 
well as on material and technical details, the Political Commission 
decided to set up a Commission on Moral Disarmament which met 
for the first time on March 15, 1932. This subject was called to the 
attention of the Commission by the Polish delegate, who on Sep- 
tember 23, 1931, had submitted a memorandum in which moral 
disarmament was defined as “determination of means best calculated 
to bring about a moral détente, to dispel mistrust and anxiety and 
to prepare the way for the establishing of a lasting peace.’’ This resolu- 
tion contains suggestions prepared by a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation under M. Perrier, calling attention 
to the obvious connection between material and moral disarmament, 
and calling upon the Disarmament Conference to include in any dis- 
armament treaty a section on moral disarmament which would 
(a) bring about reforms in national legislation aiming to promote 
better relations between countries; (b) secure cooperation of the 
press in this movement; (c) encourage educational and cultural 
contacts between countries and promote the revision of school text- 
books to eliminate incitement to war; (d) promote the movement 
of broadcasting of cultural and educational programs across national 
boundaries and eliminate radio programs, plays, and films which 
might embitter international relations. The Special Committee 
on Moral Disarmament consisted of twenty-two members “selected 
for their personal qualifications.’’ Much of the content of the Polish 
Government's resolution was the result of correspondence carried 
on between Dr. James T. Shotwell and the Committee on Intel- 

# Min. Gen. Com. Vol. III, pp. 652-679. 
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lectual Cooperation, which revealed the existence in American circles 
of tendencies favorable to international action in moral disarmament. 
Although final action on the report of the Commission on Moral 
Disarmament was never taken because a disarmament treaty was 
never framed, the principles were accepted by the Disarmament 
Conference and would have been included in a disarmament treaty. 
The subject is still considered from time to time by the Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation. Before adjourning, the General Com- 
mission adopted a program of work which the United States delega- 
tion accepted, and sub-committees were appointed to undertake 
special studies.‘* The Bureau has not met since the session of Novem- 
ber 20, 1934, and none of the committees since April, 1935.* 

The results of the Disarmament Conference up until November, 
1935, have been summarized by its late President, Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson. Proposals concerning Security, Effectives, Land, Naval, and 
Air Materials, National Defense Expenditure (Limitation and Pub- 
licity), Chemical, Incendiary, and Bacteriological Warfare, Exchange 
of Information, and the Permanent Disarmament Commission, are 
all in different stages of consideration and are technically before 
their several committees. The London Naval Treaty of 1930 was 
extended in principle by the London Naval Treaty of 1936 at a 
conference held outside the auspices of the League but clearly affect- 
ing its interests. The lack of specific conclusions is evidence of the 
fact that disarmament is so interwoven with political considera- 
tions, that a settlement of one is impossible without the other. 
One fact stands out clearly regarding the Conference, and that was 
the great tact, perseverance, and judgment of Mr. Norman Davis 
which enabled him to secure the confidence of virtually all of the 
delegations and which enabled him to play a constantly helpful and 
important r6le as mediator between national delegations of opposing 
points of view. 


‘6 Conf. Doc. 171, p. 31; also Conf. Doc./C.G. 163, Conf. Doc. Vol. III. For Moral Dis- 
armament see Oficial Journal, 1932, p. 1790; pp. 1809-1810; C.602.M.240.1931.1X.[Conf. 
Doc. 16]; Conf. Doc. Vol. I, p. 271. 

* Report on the Work of the League, 1935-36, Part I, p. o4- 

The 96th League Council has summoned a meeting of the Bureau for May, 1937. 

For naval questions, see ‘‘The End of Naval Disarmament,”” by David H. Popper, in 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, No. 17, October 23, 1935; and ‘“‘ The Future of Naval Limi- 
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CONTROL OF TRAFFIC IN AND MANUFACTURE OF ARMS 


One of the most important contributions by the United States 
to the Conference was in the field of control of the traffic in and 
manufacture of arms. When the Conference convened in 1932, it 
had before it the League Convention of 1925, which had not received 
enough ratifications to bring it into force. The United States was 
among the Powers whose ratification was required.*® On September 
22, 1932, the Conference set up a Special Committee for the Regula- 
tion of the Trade in and Private and State Manufacture of Arms 
and Implements of War, which appointed two sub-committees to 
report separately on the problems of Manufacture of Arms, and on 
the Trade in Arms. Minister Wilson, or his assistants, sat with this 
Committee as United States representatives. In statements on 
October 6, Mr. Wilson recalled to the Committee the constitutional 
limitation which prevents Congress from signing a convention limit- 
ing freedom of manufacture.*® He was reminded at a later session, 
of the fact that the United States had found it possible to sign a 
convention limiting the manufacture of narcotic drugs, and the 
hope was expressed that a similar way might be found to limit the 
manufacture of arms.** One of the first acts of this Committee was 
to circularize the governments with a questionnaire in order to 
ascertain the existing traffic and laws to which the United States 
replied fully and promptly.“ When the Bureau considered the 
Committee’s report on November 22, 1932, Mr. Wilson was able to 
indicate an important change in the attitude of the United States 
Government, expressing its willingness to consider favorably provi- 
sions for State control of the private manufacture of arms, providing 
similar measures were adopted by countries having State manu- 
facture, and contingent also upon a general reduction of armaments. 
In the discussions of the General Commission, June 6-7, 1933, the 
United States delegation again stressed the fact that “If the Con- 
ference could agree upon a substantial reduction and limitation of 
armaments and establish effective control and supervision, whereby 


there would be publicity and a strict system of licensing for the 


48 For summary, and footnotes to all national proposals, see Conf. Doc. 171. pp. 112-129. 
See also ‘‘Armament Manufacture and Trade,” by Constance Drexel, International Con. 
ciliation No. 295, December, 1933; and “‘ International Traffic in Arms and Ammunition,” 
Foreign Policy Report, Vol. 1X, No. 12, August 16, 1933 

49 League of Nations Daily Journal of 13th Session of Assembly and of the Conference for 
the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, No. 12, pp. 241-244. 

6° Ibid. p. 338. 
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manufacture and exportation of arms, it would automatically find 
a solution for the problem of private manufacture.” 

When the General Commission reconvened on May 29, 1934, the 
United States delegation read a statement from President Roosevelt, 
urging that international action with more far-reaching terms than 
those of the 1925 Convention, be taken to regulate the international 
trade in arms, and on June 8, 1934, the United States delegation 
submitted a series of definite proposals which served as a basis for 
discussion and constituted one of the most practical contributions 
to the entire Conference. The Special Committee met from February 
14 to April 13, 1935, having before it the texts of draft articles pre- 
pared by the United States delegation, agreement was reached on 
certain principles, and the Special Committee on April 13, adopted a 
report analyzing the discussions, and summarizing the results to 
date.*¢ 

Meanwhile, the United States Government took steps to bring its 
national legislation into line with the movement for international 
control, by ratifying the Geneva Convention of 1925. Although the 
Senate voted on June 6, 1934, for ratification, this did not become 
effective for a year, due to an irrelevant amendment regarding Iran 
which had, eventually, to be repealed. Partly as a result of the 
international attention focused on the armaments industry, the 
United States Government also set up a Senate Committee to in- 
vestigate the munitions industry, which began its hearings in Wash- 
ington on September 4, 1934.57 The Committee submitted its Report 
in several parts, the one sent to Congress on April 20, 1936, indicting 
munitions companies for their policies of ‘“ promoting war and profit- 
ing thereby.’’ The Committee recommended government ownership 
of the munitions industry and strict control, in regard to profits, of 
all domestic and foreign transactions of the companies.®® 

® Conf. Doc. 171. p. 120 

8 Ibid. p. 122, also Conf. Does. Vol. III, C.D./C.G.171. Annex. 

“ Conf. Doc. 167. Vol. III. p. 776. 

55 Conf. Doc. 167, in Coatakens Documents, Vol. III. 

5 Report on the Progress of the Work of the Special Committee for the Regulation of 
the Trade in the Private and State Manufacture of Arms and Implements of War. Sum- 
marized in Conf. Doc. 171. RP. 125-126. Text in Conf. Doc. o> Vol. III. 

87 Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 1X, No. 12, Anau: 16, 1933; Geneva Special Studies, Vol. 
V, ao a “*The Munitions Industry, An Analysis of the U. S. Senate Investigation”; Inter- 

ional Conciliation, No. 295, ‘*Armament Manufacture and Lge by Constance 
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Public interest in the munitions inquiry, coupled with the criti- 
cal international situation, especially in Ethiopia, led to the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935, by which the President 
was authorized, under certain conditions, to declare an embargo 
on the export of arms, and to restrict travel by American citizens 
to belligerent nations.*® Also under this Act a National Munitions 
Control Board was set up at the Department of State on Septem- 
ber 24, 1935.°° This Board has the power to define “arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war.” All persons engaged in the munitions 
trade are required to register with the Board and submit statistical 
data relative to the production and sale of such material. The Board 
is empowered to issue licenses for the importation or exportation 
of arms and exercise such supervision of the international traffic 
in arms and implements of war as falls within the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of State under treaties and statutes. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Since 1931, the economic work of the League has been largely 
devoted to examinations of the disturbances to international exchange 
and international economic life, arising out of the depression. Need 
for protecting national currencies and credits resulted in governments 
placing rigid restrictions on foreign exchange and on foreign imports, 
such restrictions contributing to a paralysis of world trade. To enable 
a return to relative prosperity, a freer circulation of goods and capital 
seemed necessary. The Economic Committee of the League, in many 
of its findings, has shown that no one nation can break the circle of 
international trade without serious international consequences; that 
concerted international action alone can restore the volume of inter- 
national trade. In many cases the League has been able to secure 
widespread agreement and approval for its conclusions among experts 
and economists. But to translate these recommendations into national 
and international action has been next to impossible, for economic 
barriers to trade are often used as “instruments of national policy” 
and are usually closely related to unfavorable political conditions. 
With economic and political nationalism rising in all parts of the 
world, governments have failed to adopt those economic expedients 
which, many agree, would, in the long run, reduce their political 
difficulties. In spite of this, a great body of valuable data has been 


59 See p. 410 Italo-Ethiopian Dispute. 
® Department of State Press Release, September 21, 1935. 
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gathered by the League which, when political conditions permit, 
may become the means to genuine world recovery." 

The League’s economic work is carried on by the Economic Com- 
mittee of 15 members appointed by the Council, with the aid of a 
number of ‘corresponding members,’’ sub-committees of experts, 
and the Economic and Financial Section of the Secretariat. The 
Economic and Financial Committees are closely related, and many 
experts and Secretariat officials are interchangeable or serve both 
Committees. A survey of the Economic Committee’s annual discus- 
sions reveals the fact that, in addition to launching studies on specific 
subjects, the Committee has also reviewed the vast field of foreign 
trade and obstacles thereto, currencies, and unemployment, and the 
proper relations between agriculture, industry, and commerce.® 
In much of this work there is close collaboration with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

Although official United States cooperation with this important 
section of League activity has been somewhat irregular, selective, and 
largely unofficial, certain American individuals have been associated 
with it since the earliest days, and there has been a constant inter- 
change of information between the League and various government 
departments. Some of America’s ablest economists have sat on the 
Economic Committee. The members, while not representing their 
governments, maintain such close contact with their governments 
that they are able to interpret accurately the trend of official economic 
thought. Professor James Harvey Rogers of Yale University, has 
succeeded Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, who attended regularly until 
1932. Professor Jacob Viner of the University of Chicago, Mr. 
Thomas Pearson of the International Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, and Mr. Willard Thorpe, formerly of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce have also attended some of the Committee's 
meetings. In 1936 Dr. Rogers was accompanied by Dr. Leo Pasvolsky 
of the Brookings Institution. 

In September, 1933, the Council approved the program of the 
League’s Economic Committee which included a study of the 

*! The League and Economic Reconstruction, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. III, No. 6, 
1932; see also ‘‘ The Economic Interdependence of States,’’ Information Section, Geneva, 
ras | "re by the Secretary-General on the Economic Situation, 1935-36, A.6.(a).1936. 

Miss Helen Paull Kirkpatrick, formerly of the Geneva Research Center, supplied 
much of the material for this chapter; also for chapters on Health, Intellectual Cooperation, 


and Narcotic Drugs. 
®See Annual Reports of Secretary-General, chapters on Economic and Financial 
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American plan for trade agreements as set forth by Secretary of 
State Hull. By the end of 1934 the economic policy of the United 
States Government seemed to be emerging into even more concrete 
form, the Trade Agreements program designed to stimulate trade 
was continued, and Congress conferred large tariff-adjustment 
powers upon the President. The economic outlook for the year 1935 
was thus more encouraging than it had been for some time, but the 
introduction of economic sanctions against Italy confused attempts 
to break down restrictive nationalistic economies. The United States, 
however, continued to pursue its policy of bilateral trade agreements 
with considerable success, and in September, 1935, the Second (Tech- 
nical) Committee of the League Assembly attacked the question of 
international trade, the effect on national economies of excessive 
protection and the relation between protection and standards of 
living. The basis for this discussion was a report drawn up by the 
Economic Committee, of which Professor Rogers was a member.“ 
The French Government offered to conclude bilateral trade agree- 
ments on the basis of a de facto rather than a de jure stabilization—a 
decided step forward since France no longer was insisting upon a 
return to the gold standard as the basis for commercial action in the 
international field. These discussions, embodied in a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly, produced a dramatic message from Secre- 
tary of State Hull, transmitted to the Assembly through Prentiss 
Gilbert, commending the “dramatic and encouraging’’ decisions 
taken by that body.® Secretary Hull’s message reads in part: 

I have observed with the greatest of interest that many 
important governments of the world, as represented in the 
Committee of which you are Chairman, have reached close 
accord on an economic program designed to assure a fuller and 
more satisfactory restoration of industry and commerce. These 
far-reaching conclusions of your Committee possess great weight, 
since the Committee comprises members of the actual govern- 
ments in office in most of the important trading countries of 
the world selected because of their special competence and 
assigned to the task of considering economic questions. 

The world will note that a leading conclusion of your Com- 
mittee is that the adoption of more liberal international trading 


® Oficial Journal, pp. 1317 and 1504-1505; see Foreign Policy Reports October 15, 1936, 
‘*The Hull Trade Program,” ane H. Popper. 

* League Document C.344. '174.2008.11000. 

% For text of Hull's message and the Assembly resolution, see 1935 Assembly, yienems 
Records of 13th Meeting, September 28; also Kirkpatrick, Helen P., “The Sixteen 
Assembly of the League of Nations,"’ (Geneva, Geneva Research Center) Special Studies, 
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licies is ‘‘indispensable’’ to further recovery. It will be under- 
stood that the definite recommendations made by your Com- 
mittee take into account the difficulties which face many 
governments in lessening the existing impediments to the 
exchange of goods and that your Committee proposes a method 
by which commercial policies can here and now be directed along 
liberal lines despite these difficulties. To this end your Committee 
has recommended the conclusion of bilateral trade agreements, 
pointing out that the beneficial effects of such agreements will 
be the more widespread when based upon the principles of the 
most-favored-nation clause. 

The circumstance that, following upon the great economic 
disturbances of the recent past, the nations, speaking through 
the specially qualified governmental representatives that make 
up your Committee, show such a consensus of judgment is most 
dramatic and encouraging. 

The proposed program assumes, no doubt, that each country 
will continue to develop its economy on domestic lines as fully 
as sound business calculations may justify, but recognizes fully 
the economic fact which has been demonstrated by bitter 
experience that full and stable business prosperity, full employ- 
ment of labor at satisfactory wages, and the need of a secure 
foundation for peace would all require the restoration of a normal 
volume of international trade. 

I have absolute faith that patience and political courage on 
the part of all acting simultaneously, as is contemplated in the 
resolution, will make realities of the recommended action. 


In his Report on the Work of the League, 1935-36, the Secretary- 
General wrote in part, “Very few of the commercial treaties that 
have been signed since September, 1935, however, can be said to be 
based on liberal principles, with the exception of those concluded 
by the United States in conformity with the new commercial policy 
inaugurated by them in 1934, which happens to be in harmony with 
the Assembly’s recommendations.’’** 

The 1936 sessions of the Economic and Financial Committees, held 
in Geneva in September, coincided with one of the most dramatic 
and important events of the post-war period. On September 25 the 
French Government announced its decision to “adjust the value of 
the franc to the present economic situation,”’ and simultaneously an 
agreement between the Treasuries of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France was announced. This agreement indicated their common 
wish ‘to avoid, as far as possible, any disturbance of the basis of 


“ Report of Secretary-General A.6 (a).1936. 
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international exchanges resulting from the proposed adjustment,’# 
The Committee advocated cooperation between gold and non-gold 
standard countries in order to facilitate further exchange of goods, 
by the abolition of quotas and exchange controls, currency agree- 
ments, and the lowering of tariff barriers. In addition, the Committee 
concluded that “the most-favored-nation clause and the equality 
which it is intended to secure was an essential guarantee for the 
maintenance and development of world trade, ’’** and again advocated 
the abolition of clearing agreements and exchange control. Sumner 
Welles of the Department of State commented on the September 
session of the Economic Committee, in a statement on October 19: 


The Economic Committee of the League of Nations meeting 
at Geneva vigorously endorsed the policy of this Government 
that the way to reduce trade barriers lies in the negotiation of 
bilateral accords based on the most-favored-nation clause so 
that advantages granted by one nation to another in trade 
treaties must be extended to all, and asserted its conviction that 
world recovery could not be obtained without reduction in 
trade barriers.** 


A news release reflected Secretary Hull’s views: 


At his press conference this morning, the Secretary informed 
the correspondents that he had notic with interest and gratifi- 
cation that the numerous governments represented in the 
Economic and Financial Committee at Geneva show definite 
signs of more momentum and unanimity in the direction of 
steps calculated to restore normal, international, economic 
relationships than he had noticed within the past several years. 
These indications include the recent definite steps regarding 
exchange stability and the reduction of tariffs and other barriers 
to normal international trade on the part of France, Switzerland, 
and certain other governments. 

The Secretary pointed out that this Government has for more 
than two years very earnestly sought to keep alive the funda- 
mentals of a program designed to remove excessive barriers to 
international trade and, by example and by appeals, has sought 
to advance this program. 

*? Report submitted to Assembly by Second Committee (Economic and Financial 
uestions) A.79.1936.11.B. Text of International Monetary Agreement in International 
onciliation No. 325, December, 1936. See ‘‘ Reconstruction of the Machin of Inter- 

national Exchange as a Factor in Recovery and Appeasement,”’ Economic and Fina 
Committees, C.378.M.249.1936.11.B. 

8 Monthly Summary, September, 1936, p. 265. See ‘‘ The Most-Favored-Nation Clause,” 

by Economic Committee, C.379.M.250.1936.11.B. Also, Report of Second Committee to 


Assembly, A.79.1936.I1.B. 
* Department of State publication 946, ‘*Our Foreign Policy and Peace.” 
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We will watch with hope and interest the continued progress of 
governments in translating these declarations of views into 


actions. ‘* 


In addition to American representatives on the Economic Com- 
mittee, some Americans have participated in specialized activities of 
the Economic Organization, as, for instance, Mr. Silas Strawn, who, 
as President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, was one of 
fourteen experts chosen in 1932 to deal with the question of settling 
economic disputes; and Mr. Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché 
at Berne, who sat with the Committee appointed to examine a draft 
convention on whaling, as a result of which a convention restricting 
the hunting of certain commercially valuable species of whales was 
drawn up and entered into force in January, 1935.” A discussion of a 
group of economists took place in June, 1936, regarding an inquiry 
into economic cycles, being conducted by the Economic Intelligence 
Service, with Professor John M. Clark of Columbia University, New 
York, and Professor Alvin H. Hansen of the Department of State, 
Washington, participating. The inquiry is taking the form of “ 
attempt to analyze the different theories of the business cycle, and to 
set out synthetically its nature and its causes.’’” It is interesting 
to note also, that Professor B. Ohlin of the College of Commerce, 
Stockholm, was a member of this Committee, as well as of the Joint 
Committee of the Carnegie Endowment and International Chamber 
of Commerce, whose work is described on page 324. 

As for conventions drawn up under League auspices, the United 
States was one of the first to ratify the Convention on the Abolition 
of Export and Import Restrictions of 1928,7* but the Government 
has since notified the League that it would be necessary to withdraw 
from the Convention as it has failed to be generally accepted.” 
An international convention dealing with restrictions on the import 
and export of meat and meat preparations was drawn up by a group 
of experts among whom was Mr. T. P. White of the Department of 
Agriculture, and submitted to the States for observations preparatory 

bd co team of State Press Release, October 10, p. 296. 

For ad by government officials on relation of ¢ trade agreements to world economic 
desation see oe Geomnment of State Press Releases, April 22, 1936, October 12, 13, 15, 
17, 19, and 22; November 4. Also ‘‘The Economic Work of the League of Nations” by 

allace McClure, Department of State Press Release, January 14, 1933. 

nan Research Center, 1932, p. 10. 

ial Journal, Special Supplement No. 92. 
Soci Summary, June, 1936, es. 202. 


M See International Conciliation, 274, Pp. 711. 
% Department of State Press Release, July 8, 1933. 
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to its adoption at a conference. Replies received from the govern. 
ments were on the whole favorable and the experts in cooperation 
with the Economic Committee are working on the final draft con. 
vention.’* Another international agreement dealing with commercial 


propaganda and advertising material which Mr. Douglas P. Miller, | 


Acting Commercial Attaché at Berlin, helped to draft, was drawn up 
in July, 1935, with a view to presenting it for signature at an early 
conference.’ 

That the work of the Economic Committee has neither been in 
vain nor isolated, is shown by the fact that a Joint Committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the International 
Chamber of Commerce, in a Report in two volumes published late 
in 1936 arrived at conclusions similar to those advocated by the 
World Economic Conference of 1927 and of the League’s Economic 
Committee in its annual reports. The general recommendations are 
that a more liberal commercial policy is desirable, through the 
conclusion of multilateral trade agreements, progressive lowering 
of tariffs, abolition of quotas and other artificial barriers to trade, 
the progressive abolition of exchange and clearing agreements, 
progressive stabilization of currencies, adjustment of outstanding 
debt problems, and a Joint Declaration on Monetary Policy by the 
leading World Powers.”* 

The Agenda of the Economic Committee has been definitely 
influenced by the London Economic Conference of 1933, which was 
held outside of League auspices, but which turned over numerous 
problems to League organs for further study. The Conference resulted 
in part from the failure of Germany to meet payments under the 
Young Plan, regarded sound at the time of negotiation, but not elastic 
enough to meet the strain of the depression.’* It was preceded by the 
negotiations relative to the “Hoover Moratorium”’ of 1931 which, 
in turn, led to the Lausanne Conference on Reparations,*® whose 
program was expanded to embrace general economic questions arising 

78 League Document C.343.M.173.1935.I1.B. 

77 League Document C.271.M.138.1935.I1.B. 

18 International Conciliation, No. 325; see also Geneva Research Center, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
1933. ‘‘ Problems of the World Economic Conference," by Leo Pasvolsky. ‘‘ International 
Economic Reconstruction” and ‘The Improvement of Commercial Relations Between 
Nations; The Problem of Monetary Stabilization” which can be secured at the Head- 
—p. “ the Jom Committee: International Chamber of Commerce, 38, cours Albert 

7® Lausanne Conference in International Conciliation, No. 282. 

% Oficial Journal, 1932, pp. 1273; 1450. Agenda for Conference in League Document 


CTO DE TE ROE For inter-relation with Disarmament, see p. 308, Disarmament 
section. 
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out of the world depression. Although Secretary of State Stimson 
was in Geneva while the meetings of the Reparations Conference 
were going on in Lausanne in April, 1932, it was denied that he took 
any part in conversations on intergovernmental debts. The Confer- 
ence finally agreed to extend the moratorium on German debts and 
to abrogate the Young Plan, and asked the League to call a world 
conference on monetary and economic questions. A preparatory 
committee to which the United States was invited was set up at 
once.*! President Hoover secured a Congressional appropriation of 
$40,000 to cover United States representation on the Organizing 
Committee of the League Council, to which Ambassador Sackett 
was assigned, and on the Preparatory Committee of Experts, to 
which Norman H. Davis was appointed. The United States made it 
clear, however, that war debts and specific tariff rates, were not to be 
discussed. Silver was placed on the agenda at the request of the 
United States.** Dr. Edmund Day® of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and Dr. John H. Williams of Harvard were appointed to the Experts 
Committee, and attended its session in November, 1932, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Herbert Feis, Economic Adviser to the Department 
of State. The Committee discussed monetary and credit policies, 
exchange difficulties, price levels, movement of capital, tariff barriers, 
quotas and restrictions on imports and exports, but American mone- 
tary and commercial policy at this time was not well-defined, due 
perhaps to the forthcoming Presidential election. At the beginning 
of 1933 the Preparatory Committee for the World Economic Con- 
ference adopted the agenda elaborated by leading economists, 
including Ambassador Sackett and Mr. Norman H. Davis, together 


‘with Drs. Day and Williams, H. Merle Cochran of the United States 


Embassy in Paris, and Mr. Frederick Livesey, Assistant Economic 
Adviser to the Department of State. President Roosevelt sent a 
message to the May meeting, which took place in London, asking 
for a truce for the duration of the Conference against tariff increases." 
Nations representing 90 per cent of the world’s commerce accepted 
this truce at the opening of the Conference in June.*® The message, 

%! See Convocation of Monetary and Economic Conference, Doc.C.556.1932.IIA; Oficial 
Journal, july, 1932, p. 1263. 


8 See F, oreign Policy Reports, November 13, 1931. “*Silver—Its International Aspects,” 
venwell Stewart; Vol. XII, No. 8, July 1, 1936, “ The U. S. Silver Policy,” by John Parke 


vO Now President-Elect of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
% Department of State Press Releases, May 3 and June 3, 1933. 
% League Documents. Reports a eprgoved | by the Monetary and Economic Conference 
July 27, 1933. C.435.M.220.1933. I 
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written after preliminary conversations on economic questions 
between the President, British Prime Minister McDonald, and 
representatives of other Great Powers in Washington, also urged 
immediate action by the Conference towards currency stabilization, 
freer world trade, and higher price levels.** United States delegates 
to the Conference, meeting in London in June, included Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Chairman; Honorable James M. Cox, Vice-Chairman; 
Senator Key Pittman, the late Senator James Couzens, Honorable 
Samuel D. McReynolds, and Honorable Ralph W. Morrison, 
assisted by about twenty experts. Although the Conference was 
regarded a failure, due largely to refusal of many nations includ- 
ing the United States to give up policies of excessive economic 
nationalism, there did emerge from it two definite agreements. One 
was an agreement stabilizing the price of silver, reached July 22, 1933, 
by the Conference and ratified in December by President Roosevelt.* 
The other, which might have been of far-reaching importance, was 
concluded by the four principal overseas wheat producing countries— 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the United States.** 
Immediately following the London meetings an International 
Wheat Conference was held from August 21-25, attended by repre- 
sentatives of thirty countries ‘‘to devise suitable measures to restore 
the balance of supply and demand, to eliminate the abnormal sur- 
pluses which are glutting the market, and to bring about a rise in 
wheat prices to a point that should be remunerative to the farmer and 
at the same time fair to the consumer.’’*® An American plan with 
reference to wheat was communicated to the Chairman of the 
Economic Committee of the League by Mr. Cordell Hull, and was 
declared of “ great value”’ and worthy of careful study by the League’s 
Economic Committee which, together with the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome was responsible for the execution of the 
Wheat Agreement. This Agreement, signed by delegates from twenty 
countries, established a quota among exporting countries with 
reference to stabilization of production of wheat, and adjustments 
with reference to price changes and tariffs. To supervise the arrange- 
ments, an International Wheat Advisory Committee was set up, 


8¢ Department of State Press Release, June 17, 1933 
87 Department of State Press Releases of April 29, May 18, May 19, and December 30, 


1933. 
aC. 511.M.256.1933.11.B. also Report of 39th Session, Economic Committee, C.317. 


M. 158. 1933. - B.3. 
8° Oficial Journal, November, 1933, p. 1319. See “‘International Wheat Agreement,” 


Foreign Policy Bulletin, September 1, 1933. 
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which held numerous meetings in 1934, and to which several experts 
from the United States Department of Agriculture were sent, 
together with Ambassador Robert Bingham, Mr. John Van A. Mac- 
Murray, Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; Mr. Riddle- 
berger of the American Consulate in Geneva, and other members of 
the diplomatic service in Europe.*° 

The other definite agreement emerging from the Conference was 
one with relation to silver, by which nations “using, producing, or 
holding silver’’ should agree to “mitigate fluctuations in price’; 
“refrain from further debasement of silver coinage; and substitute 
silver for low value paper currency.’’ This Agreement, signed outside 
of the London Conference by eight nations, was ratified and became 
effective in May, 1934. The domestic silver policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration has been carried out, presumably in fulfilment of 
this Agreement.” 

From both official and unofficial quarters has come in recent years 
an increasing emphasis on the problem of access to raw materials 
and their relation to political policy. Attempts have been made by 
the League of Nations to promote a study of this important problem 
and produce recommendations which might improve the international 
situation. The silver and wheat agreements are gestures in this 
direction. The International Sugar Council requested the Economic 
Commission of the London Conference to take up the problem of 
coordinating the production and marketing of sugar and a special 
conference was held on this subject in London in March, 1934. 
Although the United States sent an official delegation consisting of 
Mr. Ray Atherton, Chargé d’Affaires, American Embassy, London; 
Major-General Frank MclIntyre, Philippine Trade Commissioner 
in the United States; Mr. Edward A. Foley, Agricultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, London, to these discussions, the Government 
expressed the view that “until its policy embracing the areas which 
supply the domestic market has been developed, it cannot assume 
any position respecting an international agreement.* An increase in 

% Department of State Press Releases, September 13, 1933, March 17 and November 
10, 1934. There were four permanent members of the International Wheat Advisory 
Committee; Proceedings of Wheat Conferences in November, 1934, May and November, 


1935, are summarized in ‘‘American Delegations to International Conferences,”’ 1935, 
United States Government: pp. 10, 32, 39, 49. 

%! Department of State Press Release, April 29, 1934. For an analysis and some criticism of 
the Roosevelt silver policy, see Foreign Policy Reporis, July 1, 1936, ‘‘The United States 
Silver Policy,” by John Parke Young. ‘ 
uc. Department of State Press Release, February 23, 1934. See Foreign Policy Reports, 
“Sugar: An International Problem,” Vol. IX, No. 15, September 27, 1933. 
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the international price and consumption of sugar was considered 
important by the United States, but action on an international 
agreement was delayed pending the enactment of the Jones-Costigan 
Sugar Bill on May 9, and until agreement could be reached between 
certain countries.” 

In 1933 Professor Jacob Viner of Chicago University proposed 
that a world-wide study of copper be undertaken, similar to that 
for wheat,” and in 1934 Mr. Willard Thorpe, who was substituting 
for Dr. Rogers on the Economic Committee, suggested a study of 
rubber from the point of view of coordination of production and 
trade. Repeal of the Prohibition Act awakened American interest 
in wines, and Mr. Niels I. Nielsen, Agricultural Attaché to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris attended a meeting in Rome on April 9, 1934, to 
draw up an international convention for unifying the results of wine 
analyses.** The Committee recommended further laboratory reports 
and tests, and asked the “‘ Office International du Vin’’ to study the 
question further. 

The whole question of raw materials was raised by Sir Samuel 
Hoare in the 1935 Assembly,®’ and in the 1936 Assembly a resolution 
authorizing a study of raw materials was passed.** Non-member 
States were given an opportunity to participate in this study, and 
in January, 1937, the Council appointed a Committee of fourteen 
experts including Dr. Henry E. Grady, former Department of State 
official, and newly elected (1937) member of the League’s Economic 
Committee, to study the question of ‘equal commercial access for all 
nations to certain raw materials.’’** 

Americans have also participated in the financial work of the 
League of Nations, and some of the country’s ablest citizens have 
been enlisted in connection with special projects undertaken by the 

% League of Nations Document No. 6, Meeting on Sugar. See also: Foreign Policy 
Reports, Vol. XI, No. 15, ‘‘Sugar an International Problem,” by John C. de Wilde. An 
international conference on the production and marketing of sugar, at which the United 
States will be represented, will again meet in London, in April, 1937, to renew efforts to 
secure an international agreement. 

% Department of State Press Release, July 5, 1933; The United States Government ex- 
pressed approval of a proposal relating to production and trade in copper, and Mr. Riddle- 
berger attended meetings on this subject. Monthly Summary, November, 1933, p. 237. 

% C 353.1034.I11.B. 

%* Department of State Press Release, March 24, 1934. 

%7 Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XII, No. 13, September 15, 1936, ‘Raw Materials in 
World Politics,”’ by John C. de Wilde; Norman Angell: ‘‘Raw Materials, Population 
Pressure and War,"’ World Peace Foundation, 1936. 

98 See “‘ United States and World Organization in 1936," Geneva Special Studies, Vol. 


VII, No. 9, p. 18. 
* New York Times, January 26, 1937. 
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League in this field. The Financial Committee, having approxi- 
mately fourteen individuals from various countries, has been fortu- 
nate in having as the American representative, Mr. Norman H. 
Davis, who has often been assisted by Mr. Royall Tyler, the League’s 
agent in Hungary. The Financial Committee, meeting several times 
a year, has been able to study international trends in the financial 
world, review the work and conclusions of the Economic Committee, 
and focus the attention of League members upon certain financial 
problems of importance. In general its work may be said to fall into 
two categories, first, that of financial reconstruction of States suffering 
from the war; and secondly, the preparation of reports and studies on 
financial questions of general interest.!*¢ 

In the first type of activities, Mr. Royall Tyler and the late Mr. 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., have done notable work in supervising the finan- 
cial reconstruction of Hungary, and in 1933 Mr. Tyler was sent to 
Greece to advise the League on a proposed loan to that country.’ 
During 1935-36 Mr. Tyler continued his work in Hungary, and the 
1936 Assembly accepted his report approving the extension of the 
League’s loan to Hungary for a further year on the same terms. While 
production and consumption have increased in Hungary during the 
past year, the country’s convertible foreign exchange position will not 
be proportionately improved owing to the difficulties raised by 
clearing agreements.’ Mr. Norman Davis and Mr. Olds, in their 
capacity as members of the Financial Committee, have, in 1932 and 
1936, sat with the Committee to study Austrian financial problems! 
in connection with the Protocols of 1922, and in 1936 Mr. Lewis P. 
Sheldon cooperated with the Financial Committee in its reconstruc- 
tion plan for Bulgaria.™ 

In 1929, following several preliminary studies, a Fiscal Committee 
was set up under the Financial Committee, particularly for the pur- 
pose of studying double taxation. Under Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll, an 
official of the United States Treasury, a convention designed to elim- 
inate double taxation was prepared. This convention was based on a 
study made by Mr. Carroll on the laws and practices of thirty nations 


100 Report of the Financial Committee C. 7, M.226.1930.11.38. 

11 *The Financial Position of em, C.749.M.348.1931.I11.A.27; “Report to the 
Council on {——, C.387.M.194.1933.1LA.14. 

102 C.305.M.2 ge ILA. 

1 12 Treaty ee. Bp 385, 391 ies for Protocols of 1922; Report on Financial Posi- 
tion of Austsia. G ;565. 263.1934.I1.A.25. 

1% Reports of the Financial lan on Bulgaria's financial condition, C.333.M.202. 
1932.11.A.6; C.39.M.16.1935.I1.A.1. 
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as to the apportionment of profit of concerns operating in several 
countries, and was heartily approved by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce whose President expressed the view that it would do 
much to eliminate the friction occasioned by existing double taxation 
of international business. The work of the Committee had been made 
possible by a grant of $90,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which in 1933 was increased by $50,000.!% The text, somewhat 
modified by the Fiscal and Financial Committees was communicated 
by the Council to governments for observations. The United States 
Government answered in great detail and expressed its readiness to 
conclude a multilateral convention along the lines proposed. On 
January 19, 1934, Mr. Carroll was named by the Council as a member 
of the Fiscal Committee to examine the replies of the governments 
on this draft convention,!** and he attended the meeting of the 
Fiscal Committee in 1935 which studied more than a hundred fiscal 
conventions already concluded.**? On the basis of the model conven- 
tion on double taxation of 1928, one hundred forty conventions have 
already been concluded between States, and internal laws passed in 
conformity with the convention’s principles. The underlying principle 
of the League’s convention on double taxation is the same as that of 
the United States Revenue Act, which is that business income is tax- 
able only to the extent that it “‘is attributable to a permanent estab- 
lishment in United States territory.’’!"* 

Special committees have been set up by the Financial Committee 
on some of which Americans have been members. Among these were 
the Credit Problems Committee! meeting late in 1931, which Mr. 
Norman Davis attended as a representative of the Financial Com- 
mittee. The Gold Delegation made a most exhaustive and analytical 
report of ‘‘the causes of fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, 
and their effect on the economic life of the nations,’’*® conclusions 
which were important in view of the fact that the World Economic 

105 Oficial Journal, 11th Year. No. 6; idem 14th Year. No. 7, Part I; Information Section 
Communiqué No. 6335, April 13, 1933. 

106 Oficial Journal, 15th Year, No. 2. Part I. p 

107 League Document C.252.M.124.1935.11.A. _ Soe C.450-M.266.1936.I1.A. 

108 Geneva Research Center, ‘“‘ United States and World Organizationin 1936,"" Vol. VII, 
No. 9, 1936, p. 19; ‘‘ Taxation of Foreign and National Enterprises,’’ League Document 
C.73.M.38.1932.11.A.3; also Mitchell B. Carroll, **Allocation of Business en The 
Draft Convention of the League of Nations,” 1934, Columbia Law Review 

109 See Report of Credit Problems Committee in C.284.M.134.1931.VII. _ 
in Oficial Journal, November, 1931, pp. 2234-2237. 

40 An important series of documents on gold were published by the Gold Delegation 
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and Monetary Conference was to meet shortly in London.™ The 
Gold Delegation, of which Mr. George E. Roberts, Jr., Economic 
Adviser, National City Bank of New York, was the American mem- 
ber, subscribed to the belief that ‘‘at the present stage of world eco- 
nomic development, the gold standard (if properly managed as some 
emphasize) remains the best available monetary mechanism; the use 
of gold might be restricted in certain ways; and the purchasing power 
of gold might be stabilized by the maintenance of price levels, 
economic equilibrium within countries, and the restoration of the 
international movement of goods and services.” 

Clearing agreements ‘with their restrictive effect on the volume 
of trade their tendency to freeze credits, and their failure to provide 
means for unfreezing them, were regarded by economic organs of the 
League as “temporary expedients”’ with serious drawbacks particu- 
larly for countries with sound currencies.“? A committee of experts 
under the auspices of the League, of which Mr. Oscar B. Ryder 
of the United States Tariff Commission was a member, drew up a 
report entitled ‘‘ Enquiry into Clearing Agreements,”’ making specific 
recommendations for their abolition, which were later approved by 
the Assembly. On January 23, 1936, the League of Nations Council 
set up a committee to examine the means for improving contracts 
relating to loans issued in the future. Reuben Clark, Chairman of the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, was appointed a member of that 
Committee in an unofficial capacity.“* Mr. Clark, although accepting 
the appointment, was unable to attend the first session of the com- 
mittee which at its meeting in April discussed the methods by which 
contracts for loans might be improved, and also considered the 
preparation of special arbitration clauses. 

Through the Committee of Statistical Experts, representing 
parties signatory to the Convention of 1928" on unification of 
economic statistics, an effort is being made to classify and unify the 
data making up the statistics on international trade, and to secure 
a common list of products to facilitate customs shipments. The Com- 
mittee has made numerous reports on this subject, including classifi- 
cations of territories for statistical purposes,“* and a minimum list 


Ml See p. 325, footnote 85 for action of Monetary and Economic Conference on gold. 
meh 153. M. 83. nal 10% .I1.B.; Monthly Summary, September, 1936, p. 266. 
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of 456 commodities for international trade statistics.“* Mr. E. Dana 
Durand"’ of the United States Tariff Commission has represented 
the United States regularly on this Committee, his appointment 
having been renewed in 1934 for three years,"* while Mr. Carl 
Snyder of the United States Treasury worked with a sub-committee 
and the main Committee as well in 1936. On January 9, 1936, the 
United States Government informed the Secretary-General that it 
would not be able to prepare reports on imports of the thirty-five 
commodities listed by the Committee of Statistical Experts until 
1937, and on April 8, the members of the League received the reply 
of the United States on application of the Minimum List of Com- 
modities for international trade statistics. The reply stated that the 
Department of Commerce would prepare a table showing the “ quan- 
tities and values of commodities moving in foreign trade classified 
in accordance with the Minimum List, but that the data would 
necessarily be confined to commodities and could not be segregated 
by countries or customs districts.”"* The Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League, through its publications and special studies 
has already become a source of world-wide information on economic 
and financial trends in all parts of the world. The Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics, International Trade Statistics, Armaments Year-Book, 
Memorandum on Balance of Payments and Foreign Trade Balances 
from 1926, and The Annual World Economic Survey are only a few 
of the Organization’s valuable publications. This part of the League’s 
work has been greatly aided by the Rockefeller Foundation grant of 
$125,000 over a five-year period for the promotion of analytical 
research, particularly for a proposed study into causes of periodical 
economic depression.1*° 


HEALTH 


The work of the Health Organization of the League has been 
carried on in many and diverse fields—from the coordination of 
health services in countries stricken by plagues and epidemics after 
the World War to the creation of an international epidemiological 
intelligence service and the promotion of research and public health 

16 Annual Reports of Committee: C.672.M.322.1933.11.A.31; C.152.M.63.1934.11.A.10; 
C.268.M.136.1935.11.A.10. 

17 For Report of the Committee of Statistical Experts, see Doc.C.174.1934.I11.A. 

118 Oficial Journal, 15th Year, No. 2, Part I, p. 119. 
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study in every section of the world. Into all fields of health, both 
preventive and curative, the League’s Health Organization has 
penetrated with the backing and support not only of League members 
but of non-members and private foundations. In fact, this branch 
of the League's activity is perhaps the most far-reaching.” The 
Organization consists of a General Advisory Health Council, which 
is the Permanent Committee of the Office International d’Hygiene 
Publique at Paris, and on which the fifty-five governments, sig- 
natories of the Sanitary Convention of 1926 are represented. This is 
primarily a fact-finding body. The Health Committee of twelve 
members, appointed by the Council of the League, directs the work 
of the League’s Health Organization. Surgeon-General Hugh S. 
Cumming, of the United States Public Health Service, long asso- 
ciated with this work, who has attended the meetings of the Health 
Committee as regularly during the five-year period (1931-36), as in 
the early days of the League, was reelected Vice-President of the 
Committee in May, 1934," and was reappointed in 1937 for a period 
of three years. There is also the Epidemiological Service, which 
performs valuable research and educational work, and issues a 
series of publications. The program of the Service of Epidemiological 
Intelligence and Public Health Statistics is based on the work of 
the late Edgar Sydenstricker, Scientific Director of the Milbank 
Fund, who, as an officer of the United States Public Health Service, 
was given a year’s leave of absence to join the Health Section (1923), 
and was succeeded by another American, the late Dr. Ejichel of 
Albany, who died in 1924. The League in 1925 established a Far 
Eastern Bureau at Singapore, with nine representatives of govern- 
ments in the Far East to coordinate public health activities and plan 
the specialized work so badly needed in the Orient. The Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has supported 
much of the League’s work with grants of $140,000 annually, for 
epidemiological intelligence, public health statistics, centers of docu- 
mentation, interchange of public health personnel, thus making 
possible the establishment of the Singapore Health Bureau. Finally, 


there is the Health Section of the Secretariat, staffed by public health 


121 See ‘* Millions of Patients,” by Victor Heiser, M.D., League of Nations Assn., Mide 
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experts from many countries. Since 1934 an American, Dr. Frank G, 
Boudreau,'* formerly with the Ohio Department of Health, has been 
the Acting Head of the Health Section. The Health Committee in 
1935 found its work so increased that it enlarged the Bureau which 
meets three times a year, and Surgeon-General Cumming, now 
retired as active director of the United States Public Health Service 
accordingly was appointed a member of the Bureau."** The Commit- 
tee, the Bureau, and the Secretariat direct the regular work of investi- 
gation and coordination of public health activities which take place 
from year to year, and in addition initiate special projects, some of 
which can be described here as they have been carried on with the 
assistance of Americans. Although United States official cooperation 
was at first based on its membership in the Office International 
d’ Hygiene Publique in Paris, rather than on any attempt to cooperate 
with the League, in recent years the Government has been working 
more and more closely and more directly with the League on public 
health projects. Many Americans, as individuals, have collaborated 
with the Health Organization since the beginning, while others have 
been engaged in special projects of the Organization. 

Following the depression, the Health Committee found itself 
faced not only with its regular work, but with a new problem, the 
effect on public health of the lowered standards of living resulting 
from the depression. A grant in 1932 of $1500 from the Milbank Fund 
enabled Dr. J. R. Murlin, Professor of Physiology and Director of 
the Department of Vital Economics, University of Rochester, and 
Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, Professor of Pediatrics of Harvard Medical 
School, to attend a conference of health experts in Berlin under the 
auspices of the League, to study the effects upon nutrition in the 
countries where the economic depression had been most severe, and 
practicable ways in which under- or malnutrition might be lessened 
through the international exchange of experience and expert opinions. 
Dr. George K. Strode, Assistant Director of the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, attended two meetings of 
health and insurance experts in Paris in February and May, 1933, 
to study the ways in which the depression was affecting public health, 
particularly in relation to public health administration, insurance 
organizations, and hospitals.’ Surgeon-General Cumming and 

18 Dr. Boudreau has been a nted Executive Director of the Milbank Fund, be- 
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Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker of the Milbank Memorial Fund reported 
to the October, 1934, meeting of the Health Committee the results 
of a similar inquiry made in the United States by the United States 
Health Service in cooperation with the Milbank Memorial Fund.™* 

A variety of other studies have been initiated by the Health Or- 
ganization, many of them with the cooperation of Americans. Among 
these was the second International Conference on Standardization of 
Vitamins, meeting in London under the auspices of the League in 
June, 1934, with two American experts, Dr. E. M. Nelson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Professor H. Steenbock of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in attendance.”* The Health Committee in 1934 
also made an extended study of syphilis, taking 30,000 cases in five 
typical countries, including the United States. Doctors Parran,™® 
Clark, and McMullen of the Public Health Service, Miss Usilton of 
the Statistical Section of that Service, and Doctors Cole, Moore, 
O'Leary, Stokes, and Wile, heads of five University clinics, collabo- 
rated in making the study in the United States.41 The League 
also continued its-werk~to combat malaria through the Malaria 
Commission. In April, 1933, the Commission met in Rome with 
Dr. L. W. Hackett of the Rome office of the Rockefeller Foundation 
as a vice-president. The Darling prize was established in honor of 
Dr. Samuel Taylor Darling, American malariologist who was tragi- 
cally killed while on a malaria inquiry in Syria. The report of the 
Malaria Committee over a period of ten years, shows the material 
aid of scholarships to the short courses on malaria granted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the cooperation of many individual 
Americans.“ A new League agency, the International Leprosy 
Center in Rio de Janeiro, was created in 1934, set up asa result of a 
meeting in Bangkok in which the Leonard Wood Memorial of the 
Philippines had participated. 

One new question of great interest and importance to the United 
States arose in 1935—that of nutrition. At the International Labour 
Organisation Conference in June and in the Assembly of the League 
in September, twelve delegations proposed that a general study be 
made of nutrition and the measures taken in various countries to 


48 Health Commission Report, October, 1933. 
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secure improvement in this field.“* The far-reaching implications of 
the question were recognized, its bearing on agricultural and eco- 
nomic problems as well as on health. So important was the problem 
considered and so vast the field, that the International Labour 
Organisation—and_the League, undertook the study jointly. The 
Health Committee set up a Committee of Experts to examine the 
physiological bases of nutrition and three Americans were appointed 
to this Committee: Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health; Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose, Columbia 
University; and Dr. W. Sebrell, Chief of the Department of Nutrition 
of the National Health Institute. This Committee met November 
25-29, 1935, in London and published a report dealing with the 
nutritional needs of the human being in the course of development 
from conception to adult age. The report lays down the physiological 
bases for rational nutrition, defining a diet adequate in quality and 
quantity with allowances for expenditure of muscular energy and 
requirements of growth.“ The report, although general, recognized 
that differences of race, customs, and living conditions would require 
special consideration. It has, therefore, been sent to various national 
institutions which have allocated subjects for study of importance 
to the particular country concerned. The National Research Council 
is dealing with the questions of special interest to the United States, 
The report was later presented to a Mixed Commission set up in 
pursuance of the 1935 Assembly resolution and certain points were 
added by that Commission, on which Dr. E. V. McCollum and 
Mr. Warren C. Waite, of the University of Minnesota, represented 
the United States. At its second meeting in June, 1936, Dr. Mc- 
Collum was accompanied by three experts, Committee members, 
Mr. Harold B. Rowe, Brookings Institute; Mr. Stevens, Engineer, 
Inspector of Agriculture, Head of the Bureau of Agriculture and 
Economic Information of the Department of Agriculture; and Miss 
Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of Living Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Committee had before it for a study an Inter- 
national Labour Organisation report on ‘‘ The Workers Nutrition and 
Social Problems,” edited by an American expert, Mr. Lewis L. Lor- 
win of the International Labour Organisation staff. A series of recom- 
mendations was adopted for submission to the Assembly, to encourage 
further scientific study, wider support and study of the Health Or- 


1% League Document A.61.1935.III. 
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ganization, consideration of the necessary steps to meet nutritional 
needs of poorer members of communities, the control of food purity, 
grading of food, and similar questions. Calorie and protein require- 
ments were defined more clearly in this session and the question of 
optimum milk allowance for different ages was raised.™** 

In April, 1936, the questions of determining the state of nutrition 
and of the nutritional requirements of early infancy were deemed 
by the Health Committee to be of sufficient importance to be referred 
for study to a group of experts—specialists in school medical inspec- 
tion and pediatrists—which met late in 1936,"’ with Dr. Martha 
Eliot of the Children’s Bureau in attendance. Thus far, the study of 
nutrition has been confined to Europe and North America but the 
question has recently been included on the agenda of the Rural Hy- 
giene Conference to be held in the Far East, and will be taken up as 
well by the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine at its next 
meeting in 1938.8 

On the recommendation of the Health Committee and the Bio- 
logical Standards Commission of which Dr. McCoy, Director of the 
National Health Institute, was a member, the Council authorized 
the calling of a conference to consider the technical work done by 
the League in biological standardization and to determine means 
by which it should be given effect. Twenty-four countries sent repre- 
sentatives to the Conference which met in October, 1935. Dr. G. W. 
McCoy represented the United States Government. The Health 
Organization had established twenty-five international standards— 
sera-glandular extracts, vitamins, etc.—and the Conference recom- 
mended that these should be compulsory standards, that “each 
country should have a national center recognized by the competent 
authority to take charge of the international standards and corre- 
sponding national standards.”’ At present the standards are available 
free of charge at the National Institute for Medical Research in 
London and at the Danish State Serum Institute at Copenhagen, 
acting as central laboratories on behalf of the Health Organization.”* 

The Health Committee also undertook, in 1935, a study of the 
use of codeine by drug addicts—a question raised in the Opium 


46 For an account of this work see League Document A.1a(b) 1936.11.B. Vol. II. Also 
Information Section Communiqué, 7818; Monthly Summary of International Labour 
Organisation, May, 1936, pp. 32-33. 

41 Monthly Summary, May, 1936, p. 138. 

48 Report of Health Committee, C.198.M.124.1936.III. Also: Monthly Summary, 
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Advisory Committee by the representative of the United States— f 
and set up a committee on housing, to examine the effect on public f 
health of poor housing conditions,° to survey all material gathered 
on housing and to draw up a plan of technical studies. The plan, 1 
completed and presented to the Council in January, 1936, included ( 
the general health problems connected with urban and rural housing ( 
and planning." On advice of the Council, national commissions have ‘ 
been created to prepare for execution of the plan and to gather ( 
information concerning various aspects of the plan. Collection of 
material and the preparation of national reports will be completed ' 
by the end of 1936 and then is to be submitted to a conference of 
experts. The National Commission in the United States was set 
up on the initiative of Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor of Hygiene ( 
at Yale University Medical School, with the approval of Surgeon- 1 
General Cumming and under the auspices of the American Public 
Health Association. 

In November, 1935, at the request of the Government of the ' 
Union of South Africa the League convened a Pan-African Health 
Conference in Johannesburg to which twenty governments sent | | 
experts. Here again, Americans became interested, as the Inter- ' 
national Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation was repre- 
sented. The Conference considered the developments of research 
on yellow fever and plague and recommended methods of prevention 
for malaria and typhus and other diseases peculiar to the African con- 
tinent, and the organization of rural hygiene and medical services. 

Also in November, 1935, the second study tour of medical officers 
to the United States organized by the League took place. Public 
health officers from Sweden, Denmark, England, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Yugoslavia, accompanied by Dr. Frank G. Boudreau of 
the League Health Section, were received by government authorities 
and made studies of recent federal action in the field of hygiene and 
social welfare. This tour included inspection of public health services 
in Washington, Baltimore, the Tennessee Valley, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Albany, Boston, New Haven, and New York.™ At its ninetieth 
session, the Council on January 23, 1936, expressed again its appre- 
ciation of the United States Government’s arrangements in connec- 
tion with the study tour of November and December, 1935, com- 

1 League Document C.426.M. 218.1935.III. 
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menting that “the visit was a great success owing to the arrangements 
made by the authorities of the country visited.’"™ 

The Health Committee meeting from April 29 to May 2, 1936, at 
which Surgeon-General Cumming was present, considered the work 
of the past year, much of which has been described. The question of 
closer liaison with Latin-American countries was raised, and it was 
suggested that Latin-American health officers might make a tour 
of inspection to modern schools and institutes of hygiene in the 
United States. This led to the third study tour in the United States 
under League auspices which took place late in 1936, also under Dr. 
Frank G. Boudreau of the Health Section. Directors of scientific 
(medical) institutes in four Latin-American countries, Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay, studied the teaching of hygiene to 
medical students and the work of American schools of hygiene at 
Nashville, Washington, Baltimore, Toronto, Boston, New. Haven, 
and New York. This study tour is being continued in Europe in 1937. 
Another problem was raised at this Council meeting by the necessity 
for revision of the international nomenclature of diseases, and the 
International Institute of Statistics requested the Health Organiza- 
tion to appoint representatives to a joint committee to carry out 
this work. Dr. Haven Emerson, President of the Nomenclature 
Committee of the American Public Health Association was one of 
the members appointed.'* In June, 1936, the Bureau of the Health 
Committee met in Moscow and, after discussing problems of rural 
hygiene and nutrition, was invited by the Commissar of Public 
Health to make a tour of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
which enabled them to see the work now being done in the field of 
medicine and public health. Surgeon-General Cumming did not make 
this trip,'*7 but Professor C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum of Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Frank G. Boudreau of the 
Health Section were members of the group. Much of the research 
mentioned above has been made possible by two grants of $5000 
each by the Milbank Fund, and another grant of $5000 was used 
to facilitate the attendance of American experts at League health 
meetings and the visit of League experts to the United States. 


14 Council, 90th session, P.V.5(1). 

46 League Document; Health Organization. C.198.M.124.1936.III. 
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INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


The ideal of a broad cultural understanding between nations, wider 
contacts between their intellectuals, in fact, ‘‘a League of Nations 
which implies a league of minds,’’ led the League of Nations to estab- 
lish, in 1922, an International Committee’* on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion “to promote in all spheres which come within its range a 
coordination of effort and a collaboration capable, not merely of 
saving time and facilitating information, distribution and progress, 
but also of promoting the creation, gradually perhaps, but not the 
less certainly, of the international outlook.” In the early organization 
of the Committee, Americans played a helpful réle, but United 
States governmental cooperation has usually been limited to partici- 
pation of members of the Smithsonian Institute and the Congres- 
sional Library.’8° This is also the case with most of the States whose 
governments are members of the League; for immediate political 
action is not the Organization’s aim as much as scholarly collabora- 
tion among educators and intellectual leaders. 

The Intellectual Cooperation Organization has consisted, since 
its reorganization in 1931, of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, composed of eighteen “eminent intel- 
lectuals,”’ of various nationalities, including Professor Gilbert 
Murray as chairman and Dr. James T. Shotwell, who has been 
active in initiating new projects in the International Committee and 
in making the Committee’s work known in the United States. In 
addition to an Executive Committee of which Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis, Directeur-Adjoint of the Carnegie Endowment, was elected a 
member in July, 1936, there is a larger executive organ, the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation established in Paris 
by the French Government. In 1928 two autonomous bodies, the 
Institute for the Unification of Private International Law and the 
International Educational Cinematographic Institute at Rome, 
were established by the Italian Government to assist the Intellectual 
Cooperation Organization. Special committees have been set up to 
work under the International Committee, such as the Permanent 
Committee on Arts and Letters, the Committee of Scientific Experts, 
and the Advisory Committee on League of Nations Teaching, which, 


49 League of Nations: Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1933, p. 3. 
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in 1933, succeeded the Sub-Committee of Experts for Instruction of 
Youth in the Aims of the League of Nations. The Intellectual Coop- 
eration Section"! of the Secretariat and the Institute at Paris are the 
two Secretariats for the Organization. Liaison with all parts of the 
world is maintained through National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation which are now organized in more than forty countries. 
Of these, the American National Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Professor James T. Shotwell, is one of the most active. 
Broadly speaking, the efforts of the International Committee have 
been along three lines: to promote an understanding of the League 
and its work, to assist in the organization and improvement of 
national educational systems, and to promote the disinterested 
discussion and objective study of intellectual subjects.™ 

Dr. R. A. Millikan of the California Institute of Technology was 
for ten years the American member of the International Committee, 
but in 1932 Dr. James T. Shotwell of Columbia University, and 
Director of the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment, was appointed the American member. Since that time, 
he has attended many of the meetings in Geneva and Paris, with the 
collaboration of and occasional substitute attendance by the late 
Dr. Earle B. Babcock, Mr. Malcolm W. Davis of the Carnegie 
Endowment, and Dr. Waldo G. Leland of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The field of work of the Intellectual Cooperation 
Organization was defined in a Report to the Council and Assembly 
as follows: 


. . Coordination of centres of documentation; intellectual 
role of the press; the whole of the vast field of education, com- 
prising the meetings of directors of higher education and those of 
the international student associations, university exchanges, 
liaison between university institutes of archaeology and the 
history of art, the inquiry on the study of international relations, 
‘educational information centers, school journeys and inter- 
changes between pupils of elementary and secondary schools, 
school broadcasting and lastly, liaison with the major inter- 
national associations; the whole field of the exact and natural 
sciences; relations between the Intellectual Cooperation Organi- 
zation and international scientific organizations, cooperation 
between science museums, coordination of scientific bibliog- 
raphies; literary questions; Ibero-American collection; relations 
1 Myers: Handbook, p 
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between the Institute and international literary organizations; 
art questions; the International Museums Office; folk arts, re- 
corded music and, lastly, intellectual rights.'** 


In addition, general and special questions relating to surveys of the 
social and political sciences, ‘‘correspondence”’ and “conversations” 
among eminent intellectuals, an educational mission to China, revi- 
sion of textbooks, the protection of artistic property, as well as 
dissemination of cultural and scientific information through the films, 
form the subject of discussions in the International Commission 
and in sub-committees. 

One of Dr. Shotwell’s earliest contributions to the Committee's 
work was the suggestion that international studies in the social and 
political sciences should be undertaken, thus focusing on the broad 
international problems in Geneva, and making these sciences of 
greater service to the international community. This proposal had 
various and significant consequences. At the Copenhagen meeting 
of the Conference of Institutions for the Scientific study of Inter- 
national Relations in 1930, Dr. Shotwell’s plan for an institute for 
the study of European-American relations was paralleled by a similar 
proposal by Professor Toynbee, and from it grew the International 
Studies Conference described below, which is now one of the most 
important international instruments of intellectual cooperation. In 
order to secure a basis for future developments in this whole field, 
the American National Committee made a careful examination of 
the extent to which public interest and educational activities have 
been influenced by the new problems of the postwar period. The 
result was the publication in 1934" of A Survey of the Study of Inter- 
national Relations in the United States, by Miss Edith E. Ware, which 
is now being revised. Similar studies have been undertaken in other 
countries. In 1934 the Committee enlarged upon Dr. Shotwell’s 
original suggestion, recommending that the subject be developed to 
show the influence of modern machinery and the changes machinery 
brings about in the cultural and social habits of the various countries, 
and also the effects of these profound changes on distinctive national 
characteristics and on all that has given the nations their indi- 
viduality.™* 

An important piece of work is carried on through the “ Advisory 

18 Coopération Intellectuelle, Nos. 40-41, p. 197; Nos. 42-43, D. 413. 


14 Columbia University Press, New York. 
155 International Cooperation, 1934, p. 38. 
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Committee on League of Nations Teaching,” which succeeds the 
“Sub-Committee on Instruction of Young People regarding the Aims 
and Activities of the League of Nations.’’ Miss Helen Clarkson Miller 
(now Mrs. Harvey N. Davis) attended the 1932 meeting of this 
Committee in the place of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, the regular 
member. As Chairman of the Educational Committee of the League 
of Nations Association, she has kept the International Committee’s 
work before the Association as one of its principle objectives. After 
the reorganization of the Committee in 1933, Dr. James T. Shotwell 
became the American member, and since 1934, Mr. Malcolm W. Davis 
has represented the United States regularly. The Committee has 
supervised the publication of a Bulletin of League of Nations Teach- 
ing (1935- ; Educational Survey, 1929-34), and a handbook, The 
Aims and Organization of the League of Nations, now in its seventh 
edition and published in more than thirty languages. This book is 
intended to be a model text for League of Nations teaching. The 
Committee has also given considerable attention to the question of 
the revision of history textbooks ‘to eliminate incitements to hatred 
of foreigners and to afford a comprehension of what one nation owes 
to another.’’** Publications of this Committee are made more avail- 
able by the Educational Centers established by the Committee at 
Geneva and Paris. In 1933 the Advisory Committee noted the im- 
portance of Dr. Shotwell’s proposal (i.e. for the study of social and 
political sciences) and also ‘‘noted with satisfaction that the new 
draft text before the Commission on Moral Disarmament contains 
a paragraph inspired thereby.’’*’ The Assembly also passed a Reso- 
lution of appreciation for this proposal.“* By 1936 the discussions 
had broadened to include consideration, not only of League of Nations 
teaching, but also history, geography, and modern language teaching. 
Both in the Advisory Committee and in the International Commis- 
sion meetings of 1936 Mr. Davis stressed the necessity for utilizing 
qualified specialists in their respective fields, and recommended for 
the Committees’ consideration the Survey on International Relations 
Teaching in the Public Schools, by Dr. Isaac L. Kandel of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York.'5® 

8 Myers: Handbook, p. 186. See ‘‘School-book Revision and International Under- 
standing”’ (1933); Coopération Intellectuelle, Nos. 42-43, p. 436. 


7 A.11.1932.XII.p.11. See p. 314 for Commission on Moral Disarmament of Disarma- 


ment Conference. 
8 Monthly Summary, October, 1932, p. 289; 1932 Assembly Resolutions, Annex, p. 310. 
* A.11.1932.XII.p.11; see p. 347 following. 
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The American National Committee was invited to nominate an 
American representative on the Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters and at its last meeting in December, 1936, unanimously 
named Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, who has accepted. The parallel 
international committee of scientists, the Committee of Scientific 
Experts, held its first meeting at Geneva on July 9, 1936, with a 
temporary American representative, Mr. Harry M. Miller, Professor 
of Zoology at the University of St. Louis, present. Dr. Bowman of 
Johns Hopkins University, was asked by the American National 
Committee to name a permanent American representative. 

A series of ‘“conversations,’’ sponsored by the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Arts and Letters was begun in 1932, in which eminent 
intellectuals from various countries presented papers, which became 
the subject of ‘conversations”’ or debates. In June, 1936, Mr. Royall 
Tyler,!* an archaeologist and author of publications on Byzantine 
art, took part in the ‘‘conversations’’ held at Budapest, under the 
general heading “The Réle of the Humanities in the Training of 
Modern Man.”’ It is hoped that from these “conversations” will 
result a closer cultural understanding and liaison between the 
intellectuals of various countries. 

The Permanent International Studies Conference, consisting of 
representative scholars from a variety of international organizations 
for the scientific study of international relations, has for a number of 
years been carrying on useful research through collaborators in 
different countries. Organized in 1927, the Conference began by 
establishing a system of cooperation among national research 
institutions on bibliographies, exchange of speakers and information. 
In 1932 at the Milan Conference research was undertaken, with a 
discussion of various aspects of ‘‘The State and Economic Life.” 
Since the Milan Conference, annual study meetings have been held, 
in London, Paris, and Madrid, the organization having been changed 
in 1933 to “Permanent International Studies Conference.” Dr. 
Earle B. Babcock of Paris, Directeur-Adjoint of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, and his successor, Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, have been regular 
attendants at these Conferences, and Dr. Shotwell has also frequently 
collaborated in their programs. In 1935 the American Council on 
Foreign Relations undertook American coordination for the Con- 


180 C.328.M.205.1936.XI1.pp.39-40; also pion in Hungary, see p. 320. 
dean eemation Bulletin, Institute of In Cooperation, April. "1932, Dp. 28; 
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ference on “Collective Security’’ in London, which was attended by 
Mr. Allen Dulles, Mr. H. F. Armstrong, Dr. Waldo Leland, and Pro- 
fessor Jessup. Professor Jessup’s study, The United States and the 
Stabilization of Peace, prepared for consideration of the Conference, 
had wide distribution in the United States as well. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has assisted the Conference financially, and in 1936-37 
the Carnegie Endowment provided one of the secretaries'® for the 
section on population problems, a sub-topic of the broad Conference 
question, ‘‘ Peaceful Change.’’ The Permanent International Studies 
Conference is an autonomous body, its only relation to the Intellectual 
Cooperation Organization being that the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation supplies the Conference Secretariat. In 1936 the Council 
on Foreign Relations which had been active as the American Center 
for the Conference made way for a separate body for which the 
Council still acted in a secretarial capacity, but the members of which 
are American institutions in which research in international relations 
is carried on to a notable extent. The Chairman of the new American 
National Center is Mr. Norman H. Davis, president of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. Under this general body the real work of 
preparation for the Conferences is allocated to a “Committee of 
Experts,’’ the membership of which changes according to the nature 
of the subjects discussed by the Conference. The Chairman of this 
Committee of Experts is Dr. Shotwell and the Secretary is Mr. 
William O. Scroggs. The subject for the Conference of 1937 is ‘‘ Peace- 
ful Change’’ and the Committee of Experts is composed of three 
sub-committees: one on Population, Migration, and Colonization, 
the chairman of which is Professor Edwin B. Wilson of Harvard, 
and the rapporteur, Mr. Frederick V. Field of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; a sub-committee on Markets and Raw Materials is 
presided over by Professor Charles K. Leith of Wisconsin, the 
rapporteur being Professor Jacob Viner of Chicago University; and 
that on Political, Legal, and Social Problems by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. The International Conference has now become sufficiently 
organized and integrated so that it has truly become a “league of 
public opinion,’’ and an “organ for international political thought.” 

A special project organized under the Intellectual Cooperation 
Organization was the dispatch of a mission of educational experts 
to China to cooperate in the reorganization of its educational system 

1@ Mr. Leonard Cromie. 
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and to facilitate exchange of students. This was begun at the request | 
of the Chinese Government in 1931. In 1933 the International Com- 
mittee considered the Mission’s report and heard the criticisms 
presented by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan on the part of a number of 
leading United States educators. In 1934 Dr. Shotwell repeated this 
criticism at the Committee meetings, as a result of which a sub- 
committee with Dr. Duggan as Chairman was appointed to make a 
supplementary report on education in China. In the 1935 and 1936 
sessions this Report and the Criticisms formed the subject for a 
number of debates, as a result of which some practical cooperation 
with Chinese educators may be the result.’® 

Numerous other conferences and committees have received the 

| collaboration of Americans in this period, such as the Conference of 

Press Experts held at Madrid in November, 1933, growing out of the 

| Press Conference of 1927,)* attended by Mr. Robert T. Pell of the 

Paris Embassy, Mr. James Irwin Miller, and Mr. Clarence Streit, 

' who read a report on the spread of false news; the International 
Museums Office in which Mr. Avinoff of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh has participated, also Mr. Laurence V. Coleman, director 
of the American Association of Museums who is on the American 
National Committee to represent the field of Museums;!* and the 
Joint Committee of Major International Associations attended by 
Mr. Malcolm Davis in a consultative capacity. This Committee dis- 
cussed especially unemployment among young intellectual workers. 
The Organization is autonomous, but recognized by the International 
Committee. 

A number of conventions drawn up under the auspices of the 
International Committee have been submitted to the United States 
for ratification. A convention exempting educational films from 
customs duty was signed by the United States,!** but the Department 

of State found unacceptable for signature the convention regarding 

broadcasting in the cause of peace. This is because of the fact that 

the Federal Government does not maintain broadcasting stations 

as do most other governments, nor does it exercise the kind of control 

1 See: A.14.1933.XII, p. 4, and ‘*A Critique of the Report of the League of Nations 
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Mission of Educational Experts to China,” Institute of International Education, B 
No. 1, January 9, 1933. The substance of the criticism was that inadequate attention was 
given to the American educational institutions in China, the potty of the adaptation 
of American educational methods in China in the future, and the lack of any Americans 
on the Educational Mission itself. 

1% International Conciliation, No. 274, p. 729 

16 Report of Committee, C.339.M.156.1934. XII. 

16¢ Department of State Press Release, April 10, 1934. 
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over radio programs which the International Convention con- 
templated. A similar situation obtains regarding ** 2 Committee’s 
declaration for revision of textbooks. The United States reply stated 
that ‘constructive influence along the lines advocated by the 
International Commission for Intellectual Cooperation is steadily 
exerted in the United States by a number of non-official organiza- 
tions." Nevertheless, while the Federal Government has not taken 
such action, the American National Committee has cooperated with 
the International Committee in securing a critical analysis of history 
textbooks in the United States. It has especially furthered the work 
of the Society for the Study of Education in bringing out a Handbook 
on the Teaching of International Relations in the Public Schools, by 
Dr. Isaac I. Kandel of Teachers College.*7 

The principal channels for the dissemination of information to the 
general public are the national committees on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, of which the American National Committee is one of the most 
active. Its first two chairmen were the late Dr. Ellery Hale, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer, and Professor Robert A. Millikan, the 
physicist, who is still an active member of the Committee. In 1932 
the American National Committee was reorganized to make it 
representative of existing national organizations with Dr. James T. 
Shotwell as Chairman.'** 

Much of the action taken by the American National Committee 
has been in pursuance of the resolutions of the International Com- 
mittee, although such action has to be guided by local needs and 
situations. The members of the American National Committee have 
been selected not only for their interest in the broad aspects of 
international understanding, but also because as chairmen or directors 
of important national organizations they can use these many organ- 
izations for research and for the dissemination of information relating 
to the International Committee’s work. Thus Dr. George F. Zook, as 
President of the National Council of Education, has appointed within 
that body, an international committee whose influence will be spread 
throughout the educational profession in the United States; Dr. 
Waldo Leland, representing the Humanities, has undertaken an 
active investigation of the international aspects of copyrights and 
has been able to work through the Council of Learned Societies, of 

187 See p. 343 supra. 


168 See members of American National Committee in Agpentia., p ae. The Chairmen of 
the national committees are appointed by the League of Nations Council. 
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which he is Executive Secretary. In answer to a request from Geneva 
for a guide to American music suitable for concert programs, Dr, 
Henry Allen Moe, Director of the John Simon Guggenheim Founda- 
tion is compiling a list which will be of great value to musicians of all 
countries desirous of including American compositions in their 
programs. Dr. Millikan, through the National Research Council, 
considers international problems relating to the pure sciences, while 
Dr. Shotwell, in the field of social sciences, has initiated numerous 
projects which have already been mentioned. Important questions 
relating to the international coordination and management of 
libraries have come before Dr. Bishop, and steps have already been 
taken to coordinate and make more available information concerning 
museums, through the efforts of Mr. Laurence V. Coleman and the 
Paris Institute of Intellectual Cooperation.'*® When the Joint Com- 
mittee on Documentation of the Social Science Research Council 
and the Council of Learned Societies holds its world conference on 
Documentation of the Social Science Research Council, and the 
Council of Learned Societies holds its world conference on Docu- 
mentation in July, 1937, the United States will make valuable 
contributions in the filming of documents, a form of cooperation 
made possible because Dr. Binkley, as Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, is a member of the American National Committee. Dr. 
Francis Déak of Columbia University, has already undertaken a 
study of “Barriers to Culture,” which will be shown by a survey 
of the laws of many countries prohibiting or restricting the activities 
of artists, musicians, and actors.!7° One of the most recent and note- 
worthy achievements of the American National Committee is the 
establishment of the International Documents Service in connection 
with the Columbia University Press. The Press has now become the 
official agent in the United States for publications of the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice, and in 
addition will maintain a registry and book service for literature from 
all over the world, which does not ordinarily get into the book trade.’ 

Obviously the work of the Intellectual Cooperation Organization 


16° Dr. Harold C. Bryant, Assistant Director of the National Park Service, has been 
invited to represent the United States Government at a conference convened by the Inter- 
national Museums Office at Cairo, Egypt, on March 8, 1937. Department of State Press 
Release, Janu: 30, 1937. 

170 See the *‘ Dickstein Bill" now pending in Congress. 

171 The World Peace Foundation, formerly agents for League of Nations publications, 
no longer handles these. Orders for such documents will be taken care of by the Columbia 
University Press, New York City. 
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is as unspectacular as is most work of a scholarly nature. Its effective- 
ness depends upon the formation of a sound program free from the 
immediate turmoil of political problems. Such a program must also 
gradually penetrate into the educational life of the various countries, 
if the aim of the Committee is to be realized, and “international 
cooperation is to be regarded as the normal method for settling 
international affairs.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS LIBRARY 


In September, 1936, the fine international research library of the 
League of Nations, made possible by a gift of $2,000,000 from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was opened to readers. This library, which 
occupies one of the three central buildings of the Palais des Nations, 
and which has a total capacity of 1,000,000 volumes, already houses 
one of the most complete and unusual collections of books and docu- 
ments in the world. It offers to its readers a variety of services, similar 
to that rendered by the Library of Congress in the United States 
and hitherto practically unknown in Europe. 

The League of Nations Library has certain specialized collections 
which are the most complete in Europe. It has a large collection of 
oficial government documents, laws, and government statistics. 
Among these are the Czar’s copy of old Russian laws from about 
1649 until 1914, the laws of Great Britain since the days of Magna 
Charta; and similar sets of laws for many countries. The Library 
also has an unusually fine collection of encyclopedias, annuaires, 
treaties, and gazetteers. The official publications of the League of 
Nations are all housed in the Library, including documents, peti- 
tions, and laws from territories such as the Saar, Danzig, and Upper 
Silesia where a unique experiment in international administration 
has been attempted by the League. There are also the archives of 
numerous peace societies, the correspondence of Baroness von 
Suttner and A. Fried revealing an important phase of the peace move- 
ment prior to 1914, together with many letters and original documents 
of members of the Peace Conference. 

The Library is also equipped to render special services and its 
material is made easily accessible to its readers. Dr. William 
Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michigan, as a member of the 

gue Library Planning Committee, has always stressed the 


necessity for showing the great service a library of this kind can 
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render, and this aim has been kept constantly in mind by the Library 
administration. Reference services are available in the following 
fields: legal, political, and military, under the direction of a special- 
ist and law librarian; financial and technical, under an economics 
librarian; social; health; and geographic, also under a specialist. 

Publications serving the special needs of research workers are 
prepared, thus making information on current League topics in 
periodicals, laws, and treaties immediately available. These include 
a Monthly List of Selected Articles; International Treaties and Legisla- 
tive Measures, published monthly (printed also on thin paper, and 
mounted on cards); Fortnightly Survey of Political Events; and a 
Monthly List of Catalogued Works. A photostat service also exists, so 
that copies of laws, treaties, documents, and any other texts may be 
obtained readily by scholars in other parts of the world. 

Geneva has been made the seat of the International Federation of 
Library Associations, representing thirty-nine associations of twenty- 
eight countries, including the American Library Association. The 
Director of the League Library, Dr. Sevensma, is the permanent 
secretary of this Federation. This is only one of many ways in which 
the League of Nations Library has been recognized, even in its short 
period of existence, as one of the outstanding institutions in the 
world. 

Americans coming to the Library are particularly fortunate in 
having the assistance of Miss Alice Bartlett, the only American at 
present on the Library staff. From 1920 until 1927 Miss Bartlett 
was Assistant Librarian and since 1927 has been Deputy Librarian. 
As one of the organizers of the Library, she had a large share in 
introducing American library methods and adapting them to Euro- 
pean needs. She has also been of inestimable value to visiting stu- 
dents, by aiding them in their use of the many resources of the 
Library and by assisting them with the services which seem foreign 
and difficult for the American student using a European library for 
the first time. 


LIBERIA 


On December 16, 1936, the British Chargé d’Affaires at Monrovia, 
Mr. A. E. Yapp, presented his letter of credence to the Secretary of 
State of Liberia, and effected thereby a resumption of the normal 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the West African 
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Negro Republic which had been suspended since December, 1930.1” 
British recognition of President Edwin Barclay’s Administration 
brought to a conclusion the unhappy chapter in Liberia’s history 
which opened in June, 1929, when the American Government called 
the attention of the Liberian Government to reports of the existence 
of slavery in the Republic, and included a period of significant 
cooperation between the United States and the League in Liberian 
affairs. 

Because of the major part played by the United States in the 
foundation of Liberia and during many crises in that country’s 
subsequent history,!” the relationship of Liberia to the League 
has, at many times, been to some extent conditioned by American 
policy. It will be remembered that in 1816 the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was organized for the repatriation of freed slaves. Land 
on the west coast of Africa was purchased from native chiefs and 
between 1820 and 1867 some six thousand negroes from the United 
States were settled thereon and governed by agents appointed by the 
Society. On July 26, 1847, the colonists organized their own govern- 
ment, adopted a constitution almost identical with that of the 
United States, and declared Liberia a free and independent State. 
English is the official language. 

Subsequent Liberian history was for many years one of almost 
continual struggle for the preservation of her territory and her 
independence, hampered at most times by straitened financial 
circumstances and political difficulties. On August 4, 1917, Liberia 
entered the World War on the side of the Allies and by virtue of her 
signing and ratifying the Covenant became an original member of 
the League on June 30, 1920. 

Partly as a result of the efforts of the United States in 1929 an 
International Commission of Inquiry, popularly known as the 
Christy Commission, was sent to Liberia and made a report in 1930, 
the details of which will be considered later. In addition to the 
findings of this report certain financial arrangements made in 1926 
became the subject of the protracted negotiations with the League 

it Department of State Press Release, December 17, 1936. 

1% International Law at en Vol. V, pp. 762-776. For bac! und on Liberia, 
see Liberia in World Politics, b Azikiwe, Stockwell, London, 19. he Native Problem 
aanke, by Raymond Leslie Bucli, oe 1928; United States mmission to Liberia. 
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during the period 1930-34, and these arrangements should be 
mentioned here. Although Liberia had expected a loan from the 
United States during the World War, this loan was never made, 
and a subsequent proposal for a loan was refused by the United 
States Senate in 1922.1 As the Republic was in financial straits, 
and was unable to meet payments due on a loan of 1912, a loan wag 
sought and obtained by Liberia in 1926 from the American Finance 
Corporation. This Corporation was organized especially to handle 
the loan and acted on behalf of the Firestone Company which had 
become interested in Liberia as a source of supply for rubber. The 
loan, which involved considerable risk due to the existent corruption 
in the Liberian Government, was to cover a period of forty years. 
Two and a half million dollars were advanced to Liberian Govern- 
ment, and arrangements made for future payment of funds. Accord- 
ing to the agreement, an American Financial Adviser designated by 
the President of the United States was to be appointed by and be 
responsible to the President of Liberia and was to have four fiscal 
assistants. The American Government refused a request to make 
the loan itself, and concerned itself only to the extent of extending 
its good offices, did not induce American capital to make the loan, 
and did not assume responsibility for its security.!* Simultaneously 
another agreement was made, granting to the Firestone Company a 
ninety-nine-year lease on one million acres of rubber land on which 
rental of six cents per acre was to be paid to the Liberian Govern- 
ment and, after six years, a rubber export tax of one per cent.!" 
Following the completion of these agreements the Firestone Planta- 
tions established a modern plant, inaugurated a modern system 
of sanitation, built a hospital and schools, which were, in subsequent 
League reports, highly praised. Due to the world-wide depression 
the rubber plantations were not operated as extensively as had 
originally been planned. 

During debates before the League of Nations Committee in the 

1% Foreign Policy Reports, “The Reconstruction of Liberia,” by R. L. Buell, Vol. VIII, 
No. 11, and “Liberia, the League and the United States’ by William Koren, Jr., Vol. X, No. 
19, have been consulted. Subsequent events have altered somewhat the conclusions of 
these Reports. The De ment of State published in 1933 Documents Relating to the Plan 
of Assistance Proposed by the League of Nations, to which frequent reference be made, 
as Liberia Documents. 

1% Liberia Documents, pp. 30-31. See Department of State Press Release, January 20, 
1988 For texts of rubber concession and Loan Agreement, see Buell, Native Problem in 


Africa, Appendix XLII; and ‘‘ Request for Assistance submitted the Liberian 
ment,"’ League Document C.469.M.238.1932.VII. Annex I, Ap VII. 
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period 1931-34, Secretary of State Grimes of Liberia maintained, 
with reference to these 1926 contracts that Liberia “did not desire a 
Joan either for financial or economic rehabilitation or for any other 
existing necessity, and that its reluctant acceptance was forced on 
Liberia by Firestone interests”; that “a large proportion of the 
amount of the loan was misspent and even thrown away without any 
benefit to Liberia”’; ‘that the present economic condition of Liberia 
was due to the Finance Corporation loan of 1926, and to the bad 
judgment or incompetence of the advisory officials appointed there- 
under.’’ These contentions were examined and refuted by the Ameri- 
can representative on the Council’s Liberia Committee of the League 
of Nations, who cited financial records of the Liberian Government 
and statements by Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. to show that Liberia 
both sought and needed the loan.!”? The Liberian point of view in 
this matter is described in some detail in an article in Foreign Affairs 
for July 1933, “ Liberia, the League and the United States.” Opposi- 
tion to the provisions of the Firestone contracts and to outside assist- 
ance which infringed upon Liberian sovereignty were the chief 
grounds upon which Liberian objections were based during the 
three years of effort by the League and the United States to help 
Liberia out of her difficulties. 

In 1929, following the American Government’s action in calling 
attention to the financial and social conditions then existent in 
Liberia, the League of Nations sent the “Christy Commission’’ to 
investigate conditions in Liberia, with the result that shocking condi- 
tions were revealed, including the existence of slavery, forced labor, 
exploitation of native tribes, and financial corruption of the govern- 
ing class.'7* Following the publication of this report President King 
and Vice-President Yancey, both of whom were implicated in the 
corruptions revealed by the Christy Commission, resigned in Decem- 
ber, 1930. Edwin Barclay, Secretary of State, became President, 
undertook reforms, and sought the assistance of the United States 
in supplying experts for health and administrative matters, but 
indicated opposition to any international program which would tend 
to minimize Liberia’s independence. Both Great Britain and the 


177 Refutation by Mr. Reber, on behalf of the United States Government, of certain 
statements by Mr. Grimes, in Liberia Documents, pp. 25-58. Mr. Grimes’ statements 
in League Document C/Liberia/34, February 28, 1933. 

178 Report of the International Commission of Inquiry (so-called Christy Commission) 
C.658.M.272.1930.XI. 
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United States withheld recognition of the Barclay Government until 
these promised reforms should be effectively put into operation.1” 

The unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in Liberia and the 
publicity attendant upon the publication of the Report of the Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry made it necessary that some further 
assistance be furnished to that government. The United States could 
have assumed full responsibility for directing Liberian affairs which 
would have made Liberia a colony and would have been contrary 
to American policy; or the United States could have acquiesced in 
the assumption of this responsibility by some other interested Power, 
which it was also unwilling to do. The only other possible course 
was that of international assistance, and this is the policy which the 
United States adopted. On the basis of American adherence to the 
Slavery Convention of 1926, the United States made known that it 
would associate itself with other governments in an international 
effort to aid Liberia.’*° In January, 1931, in response to a request 
from Liberia, a Council Committee was established to give effect 
to the recommendations of the International Committee of Inquiry. 
The Liberian Government accepted this in principle, as far as assist- 
ance in social and health conditions was concerned, but opposed the 
establishment of a commission which would violate Liberian sov- 
ereignty.!*! The Committee consisted of government representatives 
of eight countries, members of the League, in addition to the United 
States which was represented by Mr. Samuel Reber, Jr. This was 
the first and only time an American Government official has been 
a full voting member of a Council Committee. He was instructed to 
assist in obtaining adoption of the Council’s plans for international 
assistance and also further reforms for the permanent improvement 
of Liberian conditions.1* 

The newly constituted Council Committee met from February 27 
to March 3, 1931, and decided to send a second Committee of 
Investigation to Liberia under the chairmanship of Dr. Brunot, 
former French Colonial Governor, in association with Mr. Ligthart, 
a financial expert of Dutch nationality, and a British medical expert, 

179 Memorandum delivered to the Liberian Consul-General by the United States Secre- 
tary of State, November 17, 1930; in — Journal, February, 1931, pp. 468-469; see 
Foreign Policy Reports, Buell, cited, p. 2 

180 ee of Government of Liberia on the Report of the Experts, C/Liberia/ 
ke 181 Report b ¥ Representative of Poland, January 23, 1931, C.133.1931.VI; and Letter 
rom Liberian Delegate to Secretary- General January 9, 1931. C.50.M.27.1931.VI. 


182 For Mr. Reber's appointment to the Council, see Oficial Journal, February, 1931, 
pp. 218-219. 
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Dr. McKenzie, of the Health Section, who was especially successful 
in dealing with native problems. After spending six weeks in Liberia, 
the Brunot Committee published a report containing administrative, 
financial, health, and judicial reforms, designed to insure political 
and financial stability in Liberia. In order to insure efficiency and 
honesty of administration, the Report recommended that the foreign 
advisers should be given ‘‘actual authority,’ and that new agree- 
ments should be made between the Liberian Government and the 
Firestone Plantations, providing for a moratorium on the 1926 loan, 
the advance to the Liberian Government of the second half of the 
1926 loan still due (2% million dollars), the lowering of the interest 
rate, and the abolition of the Liberian Governments’ obligation under 
the 1926 contracts to recruit labor for the Firestone plantations." 
The Liberian Government delayed some months and then filed 
formal objections to the Brunot Report, on April 27, 1932, protesting 
against the number of foreign advisers, the delegation of judicial 
and executive power to foreign officials, and the provision for a 
new loan which, it was claimed, would simply increase Liberia’s 
dependence upon foreign interests.1% The Council Committee held 
a series of meetings from January to May, 1932, to consider the 
Brunot Report and the Liberian objections. The American delegate 
maintained, in accordance with his instructions, that no useful 
purpose could be served without a plan delegating authority to the 
advisers to carry out the duties assigned to them; that in view of 
extensive American interests and traditional relationship any admin- 
istrative control should be handled by an American, a proposal which 
was advanced and supported also by the Firestone interests; and 
that, in any financial negotiations, the Government of Liberia should 
negotiate directly with the Finance Corporation, not through the 
American Government. As a new loan was needed to finance any 
administrative reforms, the Finance Corporation indicated its 
willingness to revise the terms of its loan agreement, providing the 
necessary administrative changes were effected by the Government 
of Liberia.’** Lord Cecil, President of the League of Nations Council, 
found it impossible to support the proposal that the Chief Adviser 
be an American, as this official would have the power to arbitrate 


1% “*Brunot Committee,”” Report by the Experts Committee, Doc.C/Liberia/4(r). 
N im nanan of the Government of Liberia on the Report of the Experts, cited in 
ote 180. 
r 18% Min. Liberia Com. January 29, 1932/,P.V.10; and January 30, 1932, C/Liberia/P 
II, 
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disputes between the Liberian Government and an American finan- 
cial interest, the Firestone Company. Lord Cecil recommended a 
neutral for the Chief Adviser, as more consistent in connection with 
an international plan. The American Government delegate, Mr, 
Reber, insisted upon an American as the Chief Adviser, until ip 
September, 1932, this insistence threatened to wreck the entire 
plan and was abandoned. M. Madariaga, the Spanish representative 
on the Committee, was one of the chief critics of the terms of the 
Firestone contracts of 1926. His view was reflected in the Commit- 
tee’s second report to the Council which stated that “in the opinion 
of certain members of the Committee the coexistence in Liberia of 
a weak State and a powerful foreign undertaking gives rise to dis- 
advantages” . . . and itis “indispensable that the rate of develop- 
ment of the plantations should be adapted to the economic and 
social conditions of Liberia.’’!*¢ 

The Council Committee’s report based on the Brunot Report and 
known as the “General Principles of the Plan of Assistance’’ was 
finally adopted by the Committee on September 27, 1932,!8? and was 
accepted by the Liberian Government in principle, providing satis- 
factory negotiations could be carried on between the Government of 
Liberia and the Finance Corporation. The ‘General Principles” 
included some of the provisions of the Brunot Report, but the num- 
ber of foreign advisers was reduced. The powers of the Chief Adviser 
were strengthened to conform with the wishes of the American Gov- 
ernment, but the provision that he must be an American was aban- 
doned by the American delegate, in order to secure adoption of the 
Report by the League Committee and by Liberia. Administrative 
reforms on the basis of a budget economically administered, and 
new negotiations with the Firestone Company were recommended, 
which should attempt to secure a reduction in the size of the Fire- 
stone plantations, an increase from six cents to fifty cents per acre 
rental, a moratorium on the 1926 loan, a moratorium on interest 
payments until annual revenues of Liberia should equal $650,000 
and after that time, a permanent reduction in interest rates. There 
was criticism in the League Committee because the plan increased 
the dependence of Liberia upon outside assistance, and because it 
seemed to give undue influence to American financial interests, 
through the presence of financial advisers. 

The United States representative on the Council Committee 


186 Oficial Journal, March, 1932, p. 527. 
187 Annex A. C.720.1932.VII. 
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submitted a reservation to the Committee’s first Report in May 
which stated that the most practical way to solve the question 
would be the delegation of authority by Liberia to a single official 
responsible to an international agency; that being impossible, the 
United States would be unwilling to recommend to the Firestone 
interests new financial negotiations until adequate administrative 
reform had been agreed to by the Liberian Government. This reserva- 
tion “is based upon many years of experience in endeavoring to 
induce the governing elements in Liberia to improve the conditions 
of the country through ‘advisers’ and upon the conviction that no 
plan can succeed unless it is founded upon principles which will 
insure its practicability.’’'** On August 25, 1932, the Department of 
State issued another memorandum in answer to the Liberian Gov- 
ernment’s objections which, the American Government claimed, 
“would still further and very materially weaken the plan, which 
was unacceptable to the American Government in its original form, 
because of its basic weakness regarding the question of the delegation 
of authority.’’!*® In the September debates upon the plan the Liberian 
delegate commented that “the United States Government con- 
templates not only the rehabilitation but also the reorganization 
of Liberia . . . the power proposed was not in accordance with 
the Liberian constitution. Should the Committee then adopt the 
proposals contained in the said statements what would become of 
the Liberian Government?’’?*° 

Secretary Stimson transmitted the Council’s plan of September 
27, 1932, together with a letter from Lord Cecil, to the American 
Finance Corporation with the statement: 

In the opinion of the Department these general principles are 
susceptible of use as a basis for the further development of the 
Liberian problem through direct negotiations between the Fi- 
nance Corporation and Liberia. In making the text available 


to you the Department accordingly endorses in this sense the 
general principles contained therein. 


On October 11, Mr. William P. Belden, President of the Finance Cor- 
poration replied: 


Referring to your letter of October 5 with enclosures of general 
principles and communication from Viscount Cecil to the 
188 Department of Sate Press Release, May 21, 1932. 
189 Ibid. Se re tember 17, 1933; also Note by the Secretary-General, September 12, 1932, 


C.625.1932. VII; C/Liberia 
1% Minutes of Council papatinen, September 22, pp. 3-6; and September 23, pp. 5-8. 
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American representative. The general principles are receivin 

our careful study; and although we are not satisfied that the 
general principles are as yet in form to afford a solution, we are 
willing to send a representative to Geneva to explore in negotia- 
tion the possibility of agreement on a plan mutually acceptable 
and that will be of practical benefit to Liberia and her people.™ 


The members of the Council were disappointed when advised later 
that the Finance Corporation would not begin negotiations until 
November, Viscount Cecil having said! that this was a strange 
attitude for a commercial body to assume towards the League of 
Nations, and he thought that the Committee of the Council was 
surely entitled to more courteous treatment. A member of the 
Council commenting on this situation said: 


Whenever a powerful commercial concern interfered in a 
country which was particularly weak economically and politi- 
cally, there occurred between the economic entity and the 
political entity a symbiosis which clearly was a very bad thing, 
not only for the political welfare of the country in question, | 
but also for the general welfare of the world, all countries being 
interdependent.'!* 


Secretary of State Stimson, in answer to an appeal at this time from 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
replied, 
The Firestone interests have no immediate connection with 
the present problem. Their conduct in Liberia has not been 
made the subject of criticism by any investigating body. The 
present problem is not one of business interests but of order 
and humanity. 
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The Finance Corporation, as part of its efforts to study the general 
principles, sent its representative Mr. Lyle to Liberia. While Mr. 
Lyle was actually at Monrovia, the Barclay Government canceled 
unilaterally, by a series of laws, most of the provisions of the financial 
agreements of 1926, dismissed the American Supervisor of Internal 
Revenue, and arranged to float an internal loan in defiance of existing 
financial commitments. Protests by the American Minister were 

1% Department of State Press Release, October 15, 1932; also League Doc.C.782.1932. 

VII, November 23, 1932. 


1% Council Committee Minutes, October 12, 1932, p. 
1% Oficial Journal, March, 1932, part 2, p. 526; ee mees in Foreign Affairs, cited, p. 694. 
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ignored, and finally President Barclay was informed by the American 
Secretary of State that 


in the circumstances, the American Government would feel that 
Liberia was blocking American participation in the international 
efforts to assist Liberia and that, moreover, the American 
Government would be prepared to protest the extension of finan- 
cial aid to Liberia from whatever source, unless and until the 
prior rights of American citizens had either been met in full or 
the Loan Agreement had been modified on a basis of mutual 
consent.!™ 


Liberia’s reasons for this unilateral action were that efforts to 
reach a new agreement with the Finance Corporation had failed; that 
revenues had fallen so that all funds were needed for salaries and 
could not be spared for servicing the loan; that the Finance Cor- 
poration had not carried on its negotiations at Geneva as had been 
agreed upon; that when Mr. Lyle had arrived at Monrovia he had 
no authority to grant relief; and that the financial situation per- 
mitted of no delay. The Liberian Government regarded its action 
as only temporary suspension, not repudiation of its contracts. 

The Council Committee met again in January, 1933. The Finance 
Corporation, whose representative, Mr. Lyle, was still at Monrovia, 
agreed to grant a suspension of payments on the loan pending 
financial negotiations, providing that the obnoxious legislation be 
withdrawn by the Liberian Government. Lord Cecil, Chairman of 
the Council Committee, considered Liberia’s unilateral action 
“inconsistent with the vital provisions of the scheme of assistance 

. so long as the measures taken by the Liberian Government 
are in force, the scheme cannot be effective.’ Major-General 
Blanton Winship was then sent by the President of the United States 
to consider the situation with members of the Liberian Government 
and to try to secure a fair solution of the difficulties.'** 

Negotiations leading to the second League plan of assistance were 
begun at Monrovia and continued in London under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Ligthart, financial expert on the League of Nations, Mr. Har- 
vey Firestone Jr., Mr. Lyle of the Finance Corporation, Secretary of 
State Grimes of Liberia, and Major-General Winship. The Ligthart 
Report formed the basis for this second League plan called the 


1% Department of State Press Release, February 4, 1933 
1% Telegram sent by President of Liberia Committee to President of Liberia, February 
7 103% ( /Liberia/32.) 
partment of State Press Releases, March 4, 1933. 
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“Draft Protocol” adopted by the Committee on June 27.'*7 On the 
financial side this report provided for a new loan from the Finance 
Corporation to finance the administrative plan in contrast to the 
Committee’s Report of May, 1932, which provided for payment of 
current expenses from current revenues instead of a new loan. The 
period of the moratorium on the 1926 loan was shortened and instead 
of a new interest rate on a sliding scale, a reduction to a flat rate of 
5 per cent was recommended. No mention was made of a reduction 
in the acreage of the Firestone plantations and Liberia was to be 
asked to agree “not to grant any further concessions or monopolies 
to foreigners except after consultation with the Chief Adviser.” 
On the administrative side this report greatly strengthened the 
position of the Chief Adviser and required that he should be an 
American. The Liberian objections to the report published October 
II, 1933,!% again were based upon the constitutionality of the plan 
and on the extent of powers granted to the foreign advisers. The 
United States representative refuted these and claimed that the 
Protocol was consistent with Liberia’s original appeal for assistance 
in 1931. Lord Cecil argued that they did not impair Liberian sov- 
ereignty, for although new laws would have to be passed, the Liberian 
Legislature would still be the agency to pass them. The Firestone 
interests agreed to allow an extra $25,000 in the budget, providing 
it should be used exclusively for education. The American Govern- 
ment relaxed in its insistence that the Chief Adviser be an American, 
providing the Liberian Government would accept the Plan in prin- 
ciple, with no change in authority of the Chief Adviser.’ The 
Council Committee transmitted the Plan, together with the Liberian 
objections to the Council, which accepted it on October 14, 1933. 
Salvador de Madariaga, who had been one of the chief critics of the 
Firestone interests, supported the plan. The American Government 
publicly announced that it regarded the “plan fair and practical”; 
that should Liberia reject it, this action ‘could only be construed as 
opposition to reforms, the desirability of which has been apparent 
for over three years and as indifference to the welfare of the million 
and a half native peoples of Liberia.’’*°° 

197 C/Liberia/39, June 23, 1933; Report of Committee to the Council, C.421.M.214. 
1933-VII. June 27, 1233. 

198 C.Liberia/42; C.537.1933.VII. 


19° Liberia Documents, cited, p. 8. Statement of the American Representative October 9, 


1933. 

200 Oficial Journal, February, 1934, pp. 153-156; Final Report of the Committee to the 
Council, C.s95.M.277.1933.VII; for American statement see Department of State Press 
Release, November 15, 1933. 
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Liberian objections, based chiefly on the features which were con- 
sidered unconstitutional and which would increase Liberia’s financial 
indebtedness, were formally passed by the Legislature on January 
12, 1934. The Council insisted that the Plan be accepted as a whole, 
and as the Liberian objections made this impossible, the Council 
formally withdrew the offer from Liberia at the meeting on May 18, 
1934.2" This action in the Council was preceded by sensational 
debates in Parliament concerning the social, financial, and health 
conditions in Liberia and including the suggestion that Liberia be 
expelled from the League. In advancing this at the Council, Mr. 
Anthony Eden recognized that Liberia’s expulsion would not in itself 
solve the Liberian problem and suggested that the British Govern- 
ment formally ask the United States for advice and possible collabora- 
tion in connection with the next steps to be taken in Liberia.?” 
British opinion was aroused not only because of the failure of the 
League’s negotiations with respect to the League’s Plan of Assistance, 
but also because of the serious internal conditions in the country 
culminating in an uprising of the Kru tribes early in 1932. Several 
commissions were sent to investigate this particular situation, but 
trouble broke out again in 1934. Not until December, 1936, was the 
British Government satisfied that sufficient order had been restored 
within Liberia to justify extending British recognition. 

Following the withdrawal of the League’s plan for Liberia in May, 
1934, the United States sent Harry A. McBride, Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, who, in 1917-18 had served as Financial Adviser 
to Liberia and enjoyed the confidence of the Liberian people “in 
order that the United States Government may be fully informed of 
present conditions. . . .’% The Barclay Government has under- 
taken financial and social reforms, has engaged several Polish, 
American, and other experts, and has engaged a specialist in Admin- 
istration ‘‘responsible to the President,’’ whose duties in certain 
respects correspond to those of a Chief Adviser. The so-called ‘‘ New 
Deal” now under way in Liberia is based on a rehabilitation plan 
formulated by President Barclay, which includes practically all the 

21 Letter of Liberian delegate to the League of Nations. C.61.1934.VII. Report of the 


he representative, withdrawing Plan. C.202.1934.VII. 
ial cane, 1934, pp. 500-513; British Ee Papers concerning affairs in 


Liberic Cmd.4614.1934.p.52; Min. Council Meetin 18, ae Dr. Mackenzie's Re- 
rt on the Kru Revolt, C.662.M. 319.1 1922.VII. For pal “bs.9 oe ' 
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~486. .1932.VII; Liberian Commission yo C.482.1932. Viloet and Cc. 


Department of State Press Release, July 28, 1934. Mr. McBride served as Receiver 


of Customs and Financial Adviser in 1917-18 and ‘ ‘enjoyed toa marked degree the 
confidence of the Liberian people.’ 
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important provisions of the League Plan of Assistance, and is being 
undertaken without increasing the government’s indebtedness to 
foreign interests. A revised financial agreement has been drawn up 
with the Firestone Company, and is in operation. During the past 
year government revenues have greatly increased, and Liberia has 
steadily reduced its foreign and internal indebtedness. On June 11, 
1935, the United States recognized the Barclay Government in 
Liberia, a Washington dispatch stating: 


The underlying significance of the move is that President 
Barclay is to have the moral support of the United States in 
working out plans of his own, which the United States regards 
as substantially, if not completely, like those it has urged for 
years, even though under the set-up he is to appoint a chief 
adviser to supervise reforms who, while a foreigner, will be 
responsible to him and not to the League of Nations, as was 
proposed sometime ago.* 


During the past five years American relations with Liberia have 
included the appointment of an American Government official as a 
full member of a Council Committee (the first American to sit in this 
capacity), for the purpose of assisting in drafting a plan for inter- 
national assistance for Liberia; through its membership on this 
Committee, American Government insistence that the foreign 
advisers, and particularly the Chief Adviser, provided for in any 
international plan be vested by the Liberian Government with 
authority to carry out their duties; insistence on the American 
nationality of the Chief Adviser in order to render more satisfactory 
the operation of the financial terms of the Firestone contracts of 
1926; but abandonment of this contention when Liberian opposition 
and opposition from some members of the Committee threatened 
to wreck the entire plan; consistent support of the adoption by 
Liberia of international assistance, as opposed to assistance from 
any one country alone including the United States; support of the 
final plan offered by the Council to Liberia in October, 1933, to be 
accepted as a whole; and agreement with the Council that the Plan 
should be withdrawn in May, 1934, when Liberian exceptions to it 
would have rendered its successful operation useless; following the 
League’s efforts, increasingly close relations between the United 
States and Liberian Governments; a revised financial agreement 


3% New York Times, June 12, 1935. 
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between the Liberian Government and the Firestone interests; and 
extension of recognition of the Barclay Government by the United 
States in June, 1935, ending the period of non-recognition which 
began in December, 1930. 


Narcotic DruGs 


Before the establishment of the League, the International Opium 
Convention, signed at The Hague in 1912 was the principal instru- 
ment providing for international cooperation to prevent the abuse 
of narcotic drugs. While that Convention was based on sound prin- 
ciples, it was found in practice to be insufficient to provide adequate 
control over the international traffic, which included manufactured 
drugs as well as raw opium. By Article 295 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League of Nations was entrusted with a duty in this field (Article 
23c of the League Covenant). An Opium Advisory Committee of 
the League of Nations was set up which in 1923 proposed an extended 
Convention to provide for more effective supervision of production 
and a closer regulation and surveillance of both the national and 
international traffic. The Geneva Convention signed in 1925 “binds 
signatory governments to limit exclusively to medical and scientific 
purposes the trade in and use of the dangerous derivative drugs of 
opium and the coca leaf—morphine, heroin, cocaine, and certain other 
narcotic drugs.’’ That Convention also established an Import and 
Export Certificate System, and set up a Permanent Central Opium 
Board, to which signatories supply quarterly reports, showing quanti- 
ties of drugs exported and imported and annual reports showing 
estimates of raw materials needed, statistics of consumption, produc- 
tion, manufacture, stocks, and confiscations.2% The ineffectiveness 
of attempting to suppress the illicit traffic without controlling the 
production of manufactured drugs, became more evident in the 
period immediately following the Geneva Convention of 1925. 
Violations of the\Conventions were numerous, and drugs were pro- 
duced which were \pot covered by the Conventions, but were easily 
convertible into morphine and heroin for the illicit traffic. Accord- 
ingly, a conference heli in 1931 drew up the Convention for Limiting 

206 See International Conciliation, No. 274, pp. 729-738; also “International Adminis- 
tration of Narcotic Drugs 1928-1934,"" Geneva Special Studies, by Helen H. Moorhead, 
Vol. VI, No. 1; also: Williams, cited, pp. 273-279; Eisenlohr, L. E. S., International Nar- 


cotics Control, Allen and Unwin, London, 1934; S. H. Bailey, The Anti-Drug Campaign, 
P. S. King and Son, Westminster, England; Geneva Convention of 1925, C.88.(1).M.44 


(1).1925.XI. 
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the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
Under the terms of this Convention (popularly known as the Nar- 
cotics Limitation Convention of 1931), a Drug Supervisory Body 
was constituted to examine, to approve, or to amend with the Goy- 
ernment’s consent, the annual estimates presented by the States, 
and to make estimates for territories that failed to do so. These 
estimates once adopted by the Drug Supervisory Body become 
binding on governments, parties to the Narcotics Limitation Con- 
vention, an important improvement over the 1925 Convention. 
A summary of the 1931 Convention “indicates that the ideas implicit 
in The Hague Convention of 1912 and accepted only in part by the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 were crystallized in the Limitation 
Convention of 1931. Some years of administrative experience will 
be needed to determine whether there are loopholes in the provisions 
for reserve stocks and supplementary estimates which will permit 
illicit traffic in drugs.’’*°? The United States was the second country 
to ratify the 1931 Convention and American pressure, together with 
that from the League, insured enough ratifications to put the Con- 
vention into effect in 1933.2° “The advantage of the Convention 
to the United States lies in the fact that it limits the quantities of 
dangerous drugs manufactured in other countries, renders much 
stricter the control abroad of the legitimate trade in these substances, 
and affords better facilities for combating the illicit traffic from which 
the United States is today one of the principal sufferers.’’*°* The 
international system set up by these conventions is similar in prin- 
ciple to the national system of control in the United States. 

Aside from the permanent Opium and Health Sections of the 
Secretariat, the Fifth Committee of the Assembly, and the Council 
itself, three international bodies are charged with combating the 
international drug traffic. The Opium Advisory Committee is an 
organ of the League consisting of twenty-five members, government 
representatives of both drug-producing and drug-consuming coun- 
tries, together with two experts, who act as assessors. The Com- 
mittee watches over the application of the drug conventions, and the 
enforcement of national laws under the conventions, investigates and 
contributions to the drafting of this Conventichrand United States reservations theretot 
also The Geneva Convention of 1931, by Bureau of Social Hygiene, 61 Broadway, New York, 
198i eva Policy Association report, cited, p. 8. 


208 Ratification deposited April 28, 1932, Doc. A.55.1933.XI1. 
209 Department of State Press Release, February 25, 1935, for Mr. Fuller's analysis. 
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reports on existing conditions, and advises the Council of the League 
on general policy relating to control of the drug traffic. The American 
Government has cooperated with the Opium Advisory Committee 
since 1923, and since 1932, Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Far Eastern Affairs of the Department of State, has 
represented that Government on this Committee, sitting in an expert 
and advisory capacity. In that capacity, the American representative 
does not vote. On many occasions he was accompanied by Mr. Harry 
J. Anslinger, Commissioner of Narcotics, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The American representative, in 1932, assisted in drafting a 
model code to implement the 1931 Convention.*!* In 1933 Mr. Fuller 
continued to represent the United States, and in addition to sub- 
mitting reports on various subjects relating to the drug traffic, he 
presented a report on the prevention of air smuggling into the 
United States.2* The November session of the Committee was 
enlivened by a discussion of the application of The Hague Conven- 
tion to the importation of raw opium and drugs into Manchukuo. 
Mr. Fuller criticized the Report of the Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mittee on this subject, saying in part:* 

In view of the menace to the United States which would 
result from the accumulation in Manchuria of opium of high 
morphine content . . . I desire to protest against the evasion 
of the obligations of The Hague Convention of 1912 which 
seems to be contemplated by the proposals made by the Advisory 


Committee on the Sino-Japanese conflict in respect of the 
so-called Manchukuo import certificates. 


The following year Mr. Fuller was appointed Chairman of the Opium 
Advisory Committee’s Sub-Committee on Seizures and Illicit Traffic, 
where he presented vigorously the American attitude toward 
smuggling, and was reenforced in his arguments by the fact that the 
United States was credited with the largest and greatest number 
of seizures. He was assisted at the May, 1935, meeting of the 
Advisory Committee by Dr. H. J. Wollner, Consulting Chemist to 
the United States Treasury Department, and reported on the drug 
seizures in the United States which included raw and prepared opium, 
morphine, heroin, cocaine, codeine, and cannabis (Indian hemp). 
He called the attention of the Committee to the growing use of 

20 United States and the League in 193, B 

311 Information Section Communiqué, No. Sees. a I, 1933. 


12 Opium Advisory Committee Min., November, 19. 
%18Geneva Research Center, “ The United States onal the League in 1934,” p. 20. 
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cannabis and suggested the advisability of special measures to stamp 
out the illicit traffic in this drug. Dr. Wollner submitted a report of 
experiments that had been made to develop police tests to prove the 
presence of drugs.?* A delegation, consisting of Mr. Fuller and Mr, 
Anslinger, participated in the discussions of the Opium Advisory 
Committee in 1936, in which attention was called to institutions 
such as the hospital for treatment of drug addicts in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

A review of illicit traffic in 1935 and early in 1936 showed that 
many of the powerful gangs of narcotics traffickers had been broken 
up and that European and American smugglers had been driven to 
forgery of prescriptions and increasing adulteration of drugs. The 
principal illicit drug markets of the world are still the United States, 
Canada, China, India, and Egypt. The main sources of supplies 
both for the United States and Canada appear to be in the Far 
East, where clandestine manufacture continues to flourish. The 
illicit traffic in narcotics in China is carried on not only by Chinese 
but also by foreigners, particularly Japanese and Koreans. Mr. 
Fuller suggested that the Chinese Government should publish 
annually detailed statistics on acreage planted with poppy, produc- 
tion and movement of raw and prepared opium and the revenue 
obtained; and that China should inform all signatories of the 1931 
Convention of important cases of illicit traffic and clandestine manu- 
facture discovered in China. He likewise presented the results of 
a survey, made by the American authorities with Chinese aid, of 
the production of raw opium in every province of China. Manchuria 
and Jehol, where there are no laws controlling the traffic in manu- 
factured drugs, were described as centers of clandestine manufacture, 
and Mr. Fuller blamed Japanese and Korean traffickers for the 
conditions existing in Tientsin, in the so-called demilitarized zone 
in eastern Hopeh, in Peiping, and in Shanghai. The Committee 
appealed both to Japan and China to intensify their efforts to sup- 
press this traffic. The Committee proposed to the Council that 
following studies on the subject, steps should now be taken to call 
a conference for the limitation and control of poppy cultivation; 
and that producing countries should be asked to supply detailed 
information by January, 1937. Sub-Committees of the Advisory 
Committee to consider problems arising from adulteration of drugs 


24 League Doc. C.252.M.125.1935.XI. 
115 United States and World Organization in 1936, Geneva Research Center. 
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in the illicit traffic were also set up, and the American delegates took 
part in these discussions.*!* 

In an address on international cooperation in this field, Mr. Fuller 
said that the Opium Advisory Committee “affords the one forum in 
the world where the problem of the illicit traffic in these drugs can 
be and is publicly discussed and where any government whose terri- 
tory has been used as a base for the illicit traffic may without fear or 
favor be publicly asked to account for its stewardship. Most of the 
progress made in the past ten years has been due to publicity and the 
value of this Committee as an instrument of publicity is widely 
recognized and, in some quarters, feared. Even nations which are 
not members of the League of Nations realize the facilities afforded 
by the Opium Advisory Committee to bring about effective inter- 
national cooperation in meeting this world problem and send their 
representatives to collaborate with the Committee in one capacity 
or another.’’#!? 

The second international agency set up to control the traffic in 
and manufacture of dangerous drugs is the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, made up of eight experts appointed by the Council 
but not representing their governments, and serving without salary. 
The Board was established under the Geneva Opium Convention 
of 1925 to which the United States is not a party; it is, however, en- 
trusted with functions under the Narcotics Limitation Convention 
of 1931 to which the United States is a party. The United States has 
cooperated with the Board since its establishment because it regards 
the Board as completely independent from the League, and as ful- 
filling a function which the United States regards as necessary. The 
Board itself has insisted upon independence of action. Its connec- 
tions with the League consist in the fact that the League supplies 
the clerical staff of the Board, and that the Council, acting in con- 
junction with the United States and Germany, if the governments of 
those countries so desire, chooses the Board’s members. The United 
States in 1933 agreed to transmit nominations for the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, and to participate with the Council in the 
selection of the new Board. In a press release issued in Washington 
by the Department of State it was declared that “as the largest 
legitimate consumer of opium and cocoa leaf and as the largest 


216 League Document C.299.M.182.1 ae. . XI; and aque submitted by the Fifth Com- 
mittee to whe Assembly, A.63.1936.X1. tober 6, 1936. 
Department of State Press Release. 
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market for narcotic drugs in the illicit traffic, the United States 
is vitally interested in and directly affected by the work of this 
Board.’’"* Mr. Hugh Wilson, American Minister to Switzerland, 
accordingly sat with the Council in October, 1936, at which Mr, 
Herbert May, an American, was reappointed a member of the Board, 

The Board determines whether any country is accumulating an 
excessive amount of drugs or is likely to become a center of illicit 
traffic. Its duties are statistical, quasi-judicial, and also include 
publicity. Should export and import returns show that an annual 
drug estimate submitted by a government has been exceeded, the 
Permanent Central Opium Board notifies all contracting parties, who 
may then forbid shipment of further supplies to that country unless 
supplementary estimates are submitted and accepted, or unless the 
exporting country decides that an emergency exists which renders 
shipment of limited supplies “essential in the interests of humanity.” 
The Board has prepared the most complete statistics covering all 
of the opium and coca leaf derivatives mentioned in the 1925 and 
1931 Conventions, has been able to discover certain centers of the 
illicit traffic, and in some cases has been asked to supply experts to 
assist local governments in preparing adequate statistical data. The 
Board met from August 21 to September 1, 1936, and drew up its 
report to the Council on the situation for 1935 in manufacturing 
countries. Surplus manufacture occurred in fewer countries than in 
1934 and the Board had to deal during the year with only twelve 
cases of excess of imports over estimates in comparison with twenty- 
nine cases in 1934.19 

The third international agency is the Drug Supervisory Body, set 
up by the 1931 Convention, and included in the Convention largely 
because of American insistence. Mr. May is one of the four members 
of this Body, as a nominee of the Permanent Central Opium Board. 
The Drug Supervisory Body has the task of preparing tabulations 
of the legitimate drug needs of the world and in October, 1933, 
issued its first volume on “Estimated World Requirements.” In 
1935 the Supervisory Body received estimates of drug needs from 
137 countries and territories, and on October 18 issued its statement 
of these requirements for 1936. The table shows an increase in the 
estimated consumption of morphine and dionine, which would seem 

18 Department of State Press Release, September 19, 1933. 
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to indicate that manufacturing countries are greatly over-estimating 
their requirements of morphine for conversion purposes.” 

Under the Conventions of 1925 and 1931 the Secretary-General of 
the League is the official channel of communication for the exchange 
between parties to those conventions of the working of the conven- 
tions, of reports on individual cases of illicit traffic, and of other 
data. The United States Government has itself submitted this data 
and has brought pressure to bear on League officials to insure prompt 
distribution of this information in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Narcotics Limitation Convention of 1931. Appropriations 
have also been voted by Congress to pay the United States’ share 
of the cost of implementing that Convention, but for technical rea- 
sons have not yet been accepted by the League. 

Following a decision of the Council on January 20, 1936, a con- 
ference was held at Geneva from June 8 to 26, 1936, to consider 
further measures for the suppression of illicit traffic in drugs. Forty 
countries sent delegates, including the United States, which was 
represented by Mr. Stuart J. Fuller; Mr. Harry J. Anslinger; and Mr. 
Frank Ward, Assistant Legal Adviser to the Department of State. 
A draft convention™ prepared by a committee of experts was the 
basis for Conference discussions, the aim of which was to secure more 
severe penalties for infractions of anti-drug laws, and to provide for 
extradition of offenders. The Convention was signed on June 26 by 
twenty-five countries, but the United States did not sign.** In making 
his report to the Council of the League of Nations, M. Vasconcellos 
of Portugal said: 


I certainly express the feeling of the Conference in regretting 
that the delegation of the United States of America did not 
consider it possible to sign the Convention, because it did not 
provide for the criminal prosecution of the habit of smoking 
opium. Although the representatives of all the governments 
are unanimous in their desire to arrive at the total abolition 
of this habit, the large majority of them realize that the applica- 
tion of this measure is not immediately feasible and would only 
lead to a considerable extension of the illicit traffic. me 


M.185.1935.X1.(Permanent Board) and C.429.M.220.1935.XI; and C.429. 


oySita 220(a) (b) (c) 1935-XI. 
raft convention see League Document, Conf. S.T.D.2.1936.XI.2. 
tg ee M.174.1936.S.1. Convention for the Suppression of Illicit Traffic in Dangerous 


soon Gficia Journal, November, 1936, p. 1149. M. Vasconcellos’ Report in Doc.C.385. 
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In a note to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations which 
was made public on December 8 by the Department of State, the 
Acting Secretary of State wrote in part as follows: 


The foregoing statement conveys an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of the position taken by this Government with respect 
to the Convention of June 26, 1936. 

The American representatives at that Conference at no time 
suggested that the Convention be drafted to require criminal 
prosecution of the habit of opium smoking. They did suggest that 
the Convention be so drafted as to require parties to it to pro- 
vide by legislation penalties adequate to enforce the legislation 
already stipulated by the existing drug conventions to be | 
enacted and enforced by governments. 

As was carefully stated to the Conference by the American 
Delegation, signature to the Convention was withheld because 
the American Government considers that application of the 
stipulations of the Convention as drafted would weaken rather 
than strengthen the international measures available today 
to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs and would not effectively 
contribute to the prevention or punishment of the illicit traffic. 


ana - . 


—— 
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This message of the Acting Secretary of State was accompanied 
by Mr. Fuller’s statement of June 26, 1936, explaining in great detail 
the reasons for withholding United States signature from the Con- 
vention, and concluding as follows: 


To sum up, the principal reasons why we find ourselves unable 
to sign the Convention are the following: 

In the first place, we consider that application of the stipula- 
tions of the Convention by governments which at present find 
themselves the principal victims of illicit narcotic traffic would 
weaken rather than strengthen the international measures avail- 
able today to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs. 

In the second place, we consider that the stipulations of the 
Convention do not tend in any increasing measure effectively 
to prevent or adequately to punish the illicit traffic. 

In the third place, we consider the stipulations of the Conven- 
tion to be impracticable because they attempt by means of a 
treaty to dictate to legislative bodies the exact terms of legisla- 
tion which those bodies should pass to meet the obligations of 
this and of the other drug conventions. 

In the fourth place, we consider that the Convention fails to 
meet the situation in countries where extraterritoriality obtains, 
those being the countries where the drug situation is at present 
most acute. 

In the fifth place, we regard the Convention as inadequate 
in so far as cannabis is concerned. 
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In the sixth place, we consider that it would be a retrograde 
step for the United States to discard its present system of pre- 
vention, prosecution, and punishment as the ratification of this 
Convention would require it to do. 

In the seventh place, ratification of this Convention would 
jeopardize the established and well tried system which the 
United States now maintains of extradition for narcotic offenses. 

We may say, however, that the American Government, 
while it cannot undertake to sign this Convention, will neverthe- 
less continue to extend to all nations, in the campaign against 
the abuse of narcotic drugs, the fullest possible cooperation, as 
it has in the past. We believe that this can be done more effec- 
tively under our existing system than under the limitations 
which this Convention would impose upon us. 


A somewhat different estimate of the Convention is shown by an 
article in the American Journal of International Law, in which the 
writer says, ‘“‘It marks a further step forward in the extension of the 
field of international penal law to cover those criminal activities 
which affect the entire international community . . . it demon- 
strates that international legislation tends to be fullest and most 
extensive in application where utilitarian interests are the strong- 
est.’’**5 League anti-drug work has made progress against great odds, 
and is faced not only with the problem of stamping out illicit traffic in 
narcotics, but also with that of dealing with governments which 
still maintain monopolies for the sale of smoking opium. There are 
two tests which one can apply to determine whether or not the 
international efforts to stamp out the illicit traffic are making head- 
way, namely the price which addicts must pay for narcotics, and 
the extent to which illicit supplies are being adulterated. The in- 
creasingly high price which must be paid by the drug addict and the 
increasing degree of adulteration found in drugs sold in the illicit 
traffic are convincing proofs that restrictive measures are having 
effect. United States cooperation has been willingly accorded; sta- 
tistics have been furnished to international agencies regularly; 
official delegates have attended and participated in the work of 
the Opium Advisory Committee, although not exercising the right 
to vote; Americans have participated in the work of expert com- 
missions and boards; except for the fact that there is no American 
representative in the Fifth Committee of the Assembly where opium 


%% Department of State Press Release, December 12, 1936, American Government eit 
ment. An analysis of the 1936 Convention is contained in an article by J. G. Starke, B.C.L. 


in American Journal of International Law, January, 1937. 
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problems are discussed, and in the Council and Assembly where 
basic policies of the League are finally determined, United States 
cooperation has been as complete and fully as constructive as that 
of many League members; indeed there has been closer alliance in 
this field of League work than in any other. Mr. Fuller, in comment- 
ing on the international system of narcotics control said: 

We appreciate the cooperation and the help which other 
nations are now and have been extending to us and we stand 
ready at all times to reciprocate. It is due to that cooperation 
that we now have world limitation of manufacture and strict 
world control of the movement of these dangerous substances. 
In time we hope through international cooperation to achieve 
limitation of production of the raw materials, opium and the 
coca leaf. Our goal is that each nation shall keep its own house 
in order and shall extend wholehearted cooperation to other 
nations in the common effort to prevent the abuse of narcotic 
drugs. To that end the American Government will continue 
to keep before other governments their responsibility for pre- 
venting the use of their territories for the illicit introduction of 
narcotics into the territories of others and the desirability of 
limiting the quantities of these dangerous substances strictly 
to those required for medical and scientific needs.?** 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


In the period under review since 1931, four of the international 
disputes of importance which have been brought before the League, 
have concerned the United States. This is in marked contrast to the 
period 1920-31, when thirty-eight disputes were considered at 
Geneva, and the United States took no part in their settlement. 
This may be due partly to geographical situation, the United States 
having little immediate interest in the areas of those earlier disputes. 
It may also be due partly to an increased consciousness of the 
functions of the League as an agency for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and partly to the realization that, regardless of 
geographical considerations an international procedure for such 
situations is necessary. The first of these disputes was in the Far 
East; two were in South America; and one in Africa, 


THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE 


The attack upon Mukden the night of September 18, 1931, the 
subsequent prolonged hostilities in Manchuria and North China, 
226 Department of State Press Release, December 12, 1936. 
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and the procedure followed by the League in attempting to effect a 
settlement are already well known. The purpose of this summary is 
to point out only the essential events in which the United States 
and the League were both involved. 

On September 19, while the League of Nations Council was meet- 
ing, reports of the Mukden incident were received, and on September 
21, China formally appealed to the League under the Covenant, and 
to the United States as a signatory of the Nine-Power Treaty.*? Mr. 
Hugh Wilson, United States Minister to Switzerland, who was attend- 
ing the meetings of the Council as a spectator had constant informal 
conversations with the Secretary-General and was known to have 
even telephoned to Washington.** As one of several lines of action 
adopted for settlement of the dispute, the Council on September 22 
adopted Lord Cecil’s suggestion to forward all relevant documents to 
Washington, in view of the fact that the dispute concerned not only 
League Members, but also signatories of the Pact of Paris and of the 
Nine-Power Treaty.** 

Almost simultaneously with the League’s action, Secretary of 
State Stimson had handed the Japanese and Chinese Ambassadors 
strong memoranda expressing deep concern and hoping that there 
would be ‘“‘no further application of force.’’*° The first direct com- 
munication to the League from the United States was received in 
Geneva on September 24, a letter from Secretary Stimson reading 
in part as follows: 

I assure you that the Government of the United States is in 
whole-hearted sympathy as expressed in the Council’s resolution 
and will dispatch to Japan and China notes along similar lines. 

I have already urged cessation of hostilities and a withdrawal 


from the present situation of danger and will continue earnestly 
to work for the restoration of peace.*! 


This letter greatly encouraged Council members, who naturally 
had had some concern to know what might be the course of the 


27 For studies of this dispute see: Russell M. Cooper, American Consultation in World 
agers. Macmillan, 1934 (covers also Chaco and Leticia disputes); Malcolm W. Davis, 

‘ouncils against War,"’ Geneva Special Studies, Vol. III, No. 11 (covers also Chaco); 
Manley O. Hudson, The Verdict of the League. China and "Japan in Manchuria, official 
documents, with notes and introduction, World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933. 

28 Geneva Special Studies, ‘‘The League and Manchuria,”’ a series, 1st phase through 
6th phase. See rst phase, p. 18. 

29 Oficial Journal, 1931, p. 2270. 

nited States Senate Document 55, p. 8. 
41 United States Senate Document 55, p. 5. 
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United States in this crisis. The Secretary-General, on September 24, 
sent the Council’s reply to the United States Secretary of State: 


The Council is gratified to note that the Government of the 
United States is in whole-hearted sympathy with the attitude 
of the League of Nations as expressed in the Council resolution 
and that it will dispatch to Japan and China in addition to 
previous communications, notes on lines similar to those followed 
by the Council. 

The Council has no preconceived method for solving the 
difficulties which have arisen; no procedure or formula to which 
it is irrevocably bound other than its obligation to take any 

action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. 

To this end, the Council will gladly continue to keep the 
Government of the United States informed of any action it may 
take or any information it may secure and ventures to hope that 
that Government will also be disposed to communicate with it. 
The Council feels that, irrespective of any individual effort 
which any government may deem it desirable to make, it is by 
the continuance of common endeavor that a successful result 
is most likely to be achieved. The efforts which are now being 
made here will be continued by the Council in such form as 
circumstance may require.** 


The week of September 23-30 was occupied by Council debates 
regarding procedure to be followed and the receipt of telegrams from 
both China and Japan explaining their points of view. A discussion to 
decide whether a commission of inquiry should be appointed, as 
requested by China, or whether direct negotiations should be con- 
tinued, as requested by Japan, was of considerable importance. On 
September 23 it was realized that the United States discouraged 
sending a commission apparently considering it wiser to back the 
peace forces in Japan.** The Council on September 30, desiring to 
give both parties a breathing spell, reminded them both of their 
commitments under the Covenant of the League, urged the cessation 
of hostilities, the continual transmission of news to Geneva, and 
provided for another Council meeting on October 14. Neither the 

%2 Ibid. p. 7. 

8 Henry L. Stimson: cited, p. 34ff. At the same time Mr. Stimson received permission 
from the Japanese Government to allow Mr. Hanson, American Consul at Harbin, and 
Mr. Salisbury, Secretary of the Embassy at Tokyo, to be given freedom to make an inquiry 
and report to him on conditions. Mr. Stimson explains fully in his book why he felt a com- 
mission of inquiry would irritate the forcesin Japan sonnel’ to the military policy. He argos 
instead that every support be given to the method of direct negotiation between C 
and i Jopen. with perhaps a neutral country invited to assist. 


ial Journal, 1931, p. 2485. Also Senate Document 55, 72nd Cong., ‘‘ Conditions 
in Manchuria,” p. 14. 
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Commission of Inquiry, nor a time limit for evacuation of occupied 
territory were included in the resolution, as it was desired to make the 
policy as acceptable as possible to the United States. Some observers 
feel that this delay in the early stage of the dispute was both unwise 
and unfortunate. In a letter transmitted to the Secretary-General 
by the United States Consul at Geneva, Prentiss Gilbert, and 
published on October 12, United States approval of the Council's 
action was expressed and assurance was given that the American 
Government ‘‘acting independently through its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives would avoid any danger of embarrassing the League in 
the course to which it is now committed. ’’*5 

Because of the gravity of the situation in the Far East, with rapid 
military gains on the part of the Japanese, the Council was sum- 
moned for October 13, one day earlier than contemplated in the 
resolution of September 30. While the two parties debated their 
historical and legal claims in support of their respective policies, 
interest was also centered on the réle which the United States might 
be expected to play. Mr. Stimson indicates that, as the situation was 
growing increasingly worse, the Department of State realized that it 
might be important for the United States to sit as a neutral observer 
with the League members. This suggestion was transmitted infor- 
mally to the League, in order that the United States might not risk 
Japanese resentment, and that the League might seem to assume 
the initiative.** This caused additional delay and led to a heated 
debate on October 15, in which the Japanese representative opposed 
extending an invitation to the United States as a non-member, 
supported by keen legal arguments. His objections were overruled 
and the Council voted thirteen to one to extend an invitation to the 
United States Government, in view of its interest in the Pact of 
Paris and to enable an American representative to follow the “‘delib- 
erations on the problem as a whole.’’#7 

Mr. Gilbert accepted immediately with instructions “to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the Council when they relate to the 
possible application of the Pact of Paris, to which treaty the United 
States is a party . . . report the result of such discussions to the 
department for its determination as to possible action’”’ and during 


% Department of State Press Release, October 11, 1931. Quoted in full in International 
Conciliation, No. 274, p. 768. 

™¢ Stimson, pp. 59-60. , 

*7 Department of State Press Release, October 16, 1931; quoted in full in International 
Conciliation, No. 274, pp. 769-770. 
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“the discussion of any other aspect of the Chinese-Japanese dispute 

. be only an observer and auditor.’’*** Later that same day Mr, 
Gilbert took his place at the Council table, the first time an American 
had been in this position, even with such limited powers. He was 
warmly welcomed by the President of the Council, M. Briand, and 
by the Council members with the exception of Japan. The Japanese 
delegate made it clear that his lack of cordiality was based entirely 
on legal grounds that a non-member should be invited to attend the 
Council by only a majority, rather than unanimous vote, and not 
because of any ill-will toward the United States or its representative, 
In his opening address Mr. Gilbert explained that his Government 
‘does not seek to intrude with respect to such measures as you may 
propose under the Covenant of the League of Nations and is not ina 
position to participate with the members of the Council in the formu- 
lation of any action envisaged under that instrument, for the com- 
posing of differences existing between two of its members . . . and 
has expressed the hope that the tried machinery of the League may 
in this case as in previous occasions, be successful in bringing this 
dispute to a conclusion satisfactory to both parties.’’** Moreover, the 
United States would continue its independent diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and would participate in discussions relating to the Pact 
of Paris. 

Due to Mr. Gilbert’s influence, six of the Council members on 
October 17 sent letters to Japan and China reminding them of their 
obligations under the Pact of Paris, followed by similar action from 
the United States: 

The Government and people of the United States have 
observed with concern the events of the last month in Manchu- 
ria . 

The American Government takes this occasion again to 
express its earnest hope that Japan and China will refrain from 
any measures which might lead to war and that they will find it 
possible in the near future to agree upon a method for resolving 
by peaceful means, in accordance with their promises and in 
keeping with the confident expectations of public opinion 
throughout the world, the issues over which they are at present 
in controversy.*° 


Both Japan and China protested against the accusation that they 
had violated the Pact of Paris, and as the several countries’ notes 


8 Senate Document 55, PB. 18; quoted in International Conciliation, cited, pp. 771-772. 
%* Department of State weet Release, October 16, 1931; Oficial Journal, 1931, P. 2335; 
aS in fullin International Conciliation, cited, pp. 770-771. 
Senate Document §5, p. = 
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were not published at the same time, there was no wide-spread 
support for Mr. Stimson’s action under this instrument. 

Mr. Stimson, in his book, justifies this action in spite of Japanese 
objections, as follows: 

Nevertheless, in spite of these minor contretemps I have felt 
that our main object in accepting the League’s invitation was 
accomplished. That object was publicly to demonstrate and 
emphasize the support and cooperation given by the United 
States to the League in this matter and thus to encourage them 
in the knowledge that they would have the full moral backing 
of our Government in achieving their general objective of secur- 
ing a peaceful solution of this controversy. They had shown 
on their part decision and courage in handling the Japanese 
objection. For us to have drawn back in the face of that objection 
would have opened a cleavage between us and the League which 
could not have failed to discourage them and to have destroyed 
the momentum with which we approached the far more impor- 
tant issues of peace and war which were involved in the con- 
troversy before us.**! 


On October 24 a resolution was adopted by a vote of thirteen to 
one, calling for cessation of hostilities, evacuation of occupied 
territory before November 16, settlement of differences by a com- 
mission of conciliation and called another Council meeting for 
November 16. Mr. Gilbert was at the table when this vote was taken, 
but had no vote himself, and was not authorized to associate his 
country with the resolution, even by a statement of approval.** The 
discussions on the Pact having been concluded, Mr. Stimson directed 
Mr. Gilbert to retire to the side-lines of the Council room as an 
observer. This is the first and only time in which a United States 
Government official has sat with the Council for consideration of an 
international dispute. 

According to a statement issued later by Under-Secretary of State 
Castle, the United States opinion regarding this resolution was not 
expressed because it had not been asked.** On November 5 came the 
first intimation of United States attitude toward the resolution, 
when Ambassador Forbes delivered to Foreign Minister Shidehara 
in Tokyo a memorandum, urging Japanese withdrawal of occupied 
territory along lines similar to those of the resolution of October 24, 
but not endorsing the time limit of November 16 set by the League 


41 Stimson, p. 67. 
2 Oficial Journal, 1031, p. 2338. 
“4 Geneva Special Studies, 3rd phase. p. 11. 
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in the resolution of October 24. The following day Mr. Stimson issued 
a statement to the press. 


The policy of the Government of the United States remains 
unchanged, namely, by acting independently through the 
diplomatic channels and reserving complete independence of 
judgment as to each step, to cooperate with and support the 
Goer nations of the world in their objective of peace in Man- 
churia.* 


In his book he emphasizes the difficult position in which he was 
placed because of the fact that much private information he had to 
guide him could not be published in the press, as a result of which 
the American public became more and more impatient with apparent 
inaction.** 

The next session of the Council took place in Paris on November 
16. Mr. Stimson announced on November 11: 


I have asked General Dawes, the Ambassador in London, to 
go to Paris during the coming meeting of the statesmen who 
compose the Council of the League of Nations. Inasmuch as this 
meeting will consider the present situation in Manchuria and 
questions may arise which will affect the interest or treaty 
obligations of the United States, I desire to have at hand in 
Paris a man of General Dawes’ standing, particularly as the 
American Ambassador to Paris is at home on leave. It is not 
anticipated that General Dawes will find it necessary to take 
part in the meetings of the League Council, but he will be ina 
position to confer with the representatives of the other nations 
present in Paris in case such conference should seem desirable.™* 


Mr. Dawes was given complete discretion with regard to his attend- 
ance at meetings, and Mr. Stimson counted on his prominence and 
personality to win the confidence of his associates in a delicate task, 
and has expressed himself as satisfied with the results.’ It was soon 
clear that Mr. Dawes would not be at the meetings, as had Mr. 
Gilbert. Actually he did not even visit the Salle de l’Horloge where 
the Council was sitting. Conferences were held, first at the Hotel Ritz 
where he stayed, then at the headquarters of the Council. Frequent 
conversations took place, at his hotel, between M. Briand, Mr. 
Dawes, the Secretary-General, and other League officials. Informal 
contact between the League and the United States representatives 

%4 Department of State Press Release, November 6, 1931, p. 430. 

246 Stimson, pp. 73-74. 


%6 Department of State Press Release, November 11, p. 452. 
%7 Stimson, pp. 75-77. 
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was maintained during this period by an American member of the 
Secretariat, Arthur Sweetser. 

Rumors as to a United States-Japanese agreement, and United 
States refusal to cooperate with the League, caused Secretary Stimson 
to issue a statement on November 18 to the effect that the Govern- 
ment “has not proposed any terms of settlement,” or has been 
approached about them and it ‘has made no commitments, either 
expressed or implied, to either of the disputants. ’’** This was followed 
the next day by a statement by Mr. Dawes to the effect that the 
United States representative could properly discuss only questions 
relating to the Pact of Paris, and his presence at the Council table at 
any other time would cause only embarrassment. He also pointed out 
the fact that the United States would continue its independent 
action, which should not be interpreted as disapproval of the League’s 
action. 

The principal point under discussion during this Council session 
was the proposal of the Japanese for a neutral commission of inquiry, 
a policy of which that Government had earlier disapproved. The 
exact scope of the work of the Commission was the subject of much 
discussion but it was made known that Ambassador Dawes had 
communicated all proposals to Washington and that the United 
States stood ready to cooperate with such a commission, should it 
be set up. This seemed to be a reversal of the United States’ position 
in September. Considerable pressure for clarification of the United 
States attitude was noted in the United States in certain sections of 
the press and among private organizations. On November 25, 
Ambassador Dawes issued a statement which helped to make the 
confused situation considerably more clear: 


The United States Government approves the general plan 
of settlement embodied in the proposed resolution of the Council 
and has so informed China and Japan.*** 


On November 27-28 misunderstanding arose between Tokyo and 
Washington, owing to reports that Mr. Stimson had accused the 
Japanese of violating pledges not to attack Chinchow, which, for a 
few days, caused some setback in the Council negotiations. On 
December 10 the Council finally adopted a resolution which (a) 
reaffirmed the resolution of September 30 calling for a cessation of 


“8 Department of State Press Release, November 21, 1931. 
49 Geneva Special Studies, 3rd phase, p. 55. 
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hostilities and evacuation of occupied territory, (b) invited the two 
parties and other League members to keep the Council informed of 
events in Manchuria, (c) appointed a commission of five members 
to study on the spot and report to the Council, (d) set the next Coun- 
cil meeting for January 25.%° Considerable speculation and some 
confusion were caused by the fact that just before the meeting at 
which the above vote was taken, word had arrived that Mr. Dawes 
wanted to attend the meeting, and would make a statement, although 
in previous discussions he had not been anywhere near the Council, 
Following a telephone conversation with Washington, however, the 
plans were hastily changed and after the Council had assembled, 
he sent word that he would not appear, giving no reason. Later it 
was understood that the change of plans was due to the fact that 
Mr. Stimson was unwilling for Mr. Dawes to give his prepared address 
relating to the military situation around Chinchow, but did not make 
clear over the telephone his willingness for Mr. Dawes to sit at the 
Council table while the vote was being taken.**! On December 11, 
Mr. Stimson issued an endorsement of the League’s resolution. 

In the appointment of the neutral commission, the United States 
played a helpful part, acquiescing first in the appointment of Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, an American, who declined for personal reasons 
to serve. Later Mr. Stimson suggested and the League appointed 
Major-General Frank R. McCoy of the United States Army, who 
was “well and favorably known to both China and Japan.’ The 
Commission held its first meeting at Geneva, January 21, with Mr. 
Gilbert taking the place of General McCoy, and Lord Lytton as 
Chairman, and then traveled to the Far East via the United States 
where General McCoy joined it, arriving in Japan February 29, 1932. 
Although the League, with the eventual cooperation of the United 
States, had followed a definite procedure of conciliation and appointed 
a neutral Commission of Inquiry, the fighting had not been stopped, 
the moderate government in Japan had resigned, and the military 
situation became steadily more serious and complicated, therefore 
both independent diplomatic negotiations and formal League action 
continued at a rapid pace during the next months. 

As diplomatic protests to both Japan and China were of little 

20 Senate Document 55, p. 43. 

%1 Cooper, p. 229. 

382 Senate Document §3: oP 


388 Stimson, 320. on VII. Resolution appointing commission reprinted 
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avail, Secretary Stimson took bold independent action by his note of 
January 7 to both China and Japan: 


With the recent operations about Chinchow, the last remaining 
administrative authority of the Government of the Chinese 
Republic in South Manchuria, as it existed prior to September 
18, 1931, has been destroyed. The American Government contin- 
ues confident that the work of the neutral commission recently 
authorized by the Council of the League of Nations will facilitate 
an ultimate solution of the difficulties now existing between 
China and Japan. But in view of the present situation and of 
its own rights and obligations therein, the American Govern- 
ment deems it to be its duty to notify both the Government of 
the Chinese Republic and the Imperial Japanese Government 
that it cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto nor 
does it intend to recognize any treaty or agreement entered into 
between those governments, or agents thereof, which may 
impair the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in 
China, including those which relate to the sovereignty, the 
independence, or the territorial and administrative integrity 
of the Republic of China, commonly known as the open-door 
policy, . . . it does not intend to recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement which may be brought about by means 
contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris 
of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both China and Japan, as 
well as the United States are parties.** 


Mr. Stimson sent copies of this letter to the governments signatory 
to the Nine-Power Treaty, inviting them to take similar action. The 
British reply was discouraging to Mr. Stimson, who had felt that 
United States and British interests were similar. The London Times 
editorial of January 11 virtually repudiated Mr. Stimson’s conten- 
tions and the Japanese reply on January 16 was an artfully worded 
document of protest, based in wording on the London Times. In the 
face of British reluctance, other countries also refused to follow Mr. 
Stimson’s lead. Early in February Mr. Stimson received word from 
Japan that the good offices of the United States would be acceptable. 
He and the British Foreign Secretary then worked out a series of 
proposals which were accepted by China, but were refused by 
Japan.%5¢ 

In February Japanese troops bombed Shanghai, which created a 
new problem. There were, therefore, negotiations in progress on two 

% Senate ecunaet 55, PD. 53-54. 


% Stimson, p. 106. 
%¢ Stimson, pp. 146-152. 
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issues—the immediate Shanghai episode and the original, more 
fundamental problem of Japanese aggression in Manchuria. Joint 
efforts of the United States and Great Britain having failed to settle 
the Shanghai episode, the Council was informed of their breakdown 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas, British Secretary for Dominions, speaking 
for the Governments both of the United States and Great Britain. 
Mr. Norman Davis was at Geneva for the Disarmament Conference 
and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gilbert attended the Council sessions on 
the Sino-Japanese affair regularly as observers. Following an appeal 
to Japan by the twelve members of the Council, exclusive of China 
and Japan, the Council on February 29 secured the adoption of a 
plan for a peace conference at Shanghai in which the United States 
would cooperate. As the United States was not on the Council, Sir 
John Simon spoke for the United States and announced that Great 
Britain, Italy, Germany, and France had already consented to 
participate in such a conference.** At the close of the Council meeting, 
Ambassador Wilson handed the Secretary-General a note in support 
of the policy as outlined by Sir John Simon on his behalf at the meet- 
ing. A number of neutral countries wished places on the Neutral 
Commission but were persuaded at a secret meeting of the Council to 
withhold these objections, which would have entailed further separate 
consul tation with the United States outside of the Council and would 
have caused an added delay. During this period Mr. Cunningham of 
the United States Consulate in Shanghai was constantly cooperating 
with diplomatic officers of other countries in sending constant infor- 
mation to Geneva as well as to Washington, while unofficial groups 
in the United States were urging upon the Government various 
measures of an economic nature to put an end to the hostilities. 

The drastic military actions of Japan at Shanghai then led Mr. 
Stimson to attempt a policy which would end the more far-reaching 
hostilities in Manchuria by invoking the Nine-Power Treaty—the 
third great instrument to which Japan was a party.™® To do this 
required the cooperation of Great Britain, but in telephone conversa- 
tions with Sir John Simon, Mr. Stimson realized that he could not 
count on this support.**° In order to make known his Government’s 
stand without incurring the resentment which would result from a 

7 Oficial Journal, 1932, p. 350 ff. 

%8 League and United States in 1932, —_ Research Center, pp. 5-6; also Geneva 
Special ‘Studies, 4th phase, Vol. III, No. 5 

2 Nine- Power Treaty, text in International Conciliation, No. 281, p. 306;andin Inter- 


national Conciliation, No. 286, p. 8, reprinted from Senate Document No. 126. 
260 Stimson, pp. 161-165. 
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direct rebuke based on the Nine-Power Treaty, Mr. Stimson resorted 
to the device of addressing a letter to Senator Borah, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate, which 
would at the same time be read by the most interested parties abroad. 
This letter reviewed the history of the Nine-Power Treaty, outlined 
the obligations of its signatories, reaffirmed the doctrine of non- 
recognition and added as a plea for support by the other Powers: 


If a similar decision should be reached and a similar position 
taken by the other governments of the world, a caveat will be 
placed upon such action which, we believe will effectively bar 
the legality hereafter of any title or right sought to be obtained 
by pressure or treaty violation, and which, as has been shown by 
history in the past, will eventually lead to the restoration to 
China of rights and titles of which she may have been deprived.*" 


Mr. Stimson writes of this note: 


It was intended as a message of encouragement to China; as 
an explanation of policy to the public of the United States; as a 
suggestion of future possible action to the nations who were to 
be assembled at the coming meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations; as a gentle reminder to the Conservative 
party, which was now in control of the British Government, 
that they, through Lords Salisbury and Balfour, were joint 
authors with us of the Open Door policy and the Nine-Power 
Treaty, and finally, as a reminder to Japan, that if she chose to 
break down one of the group of treaties arrived at at the Wash- 
ington Conference, other nations might feel themselves released 
from some of those treaties which were as important to her as the 
Nine-Power Treaty was to us. 

My deepest interest of course was in the coming meeting of the 
Assembly of the League which was taking jurisdiction over the 
entire controversy between China and Japan.?* 


He also was naturally disturbed at the lack of unified action on a 
policy which the United States had consistently followed, and at the 
rumors that the British Government might not support a proposed 
Assembly resolution embodying the principle of non-recognition. 
He writes, ‘It seemed to me that the leadership as to these matters 
of worldwide importance which were coming up in the Assembly 
was confused and that until that leadership should become clear 
we might well go a little slowly in our cooperation as to matters 

* Department of State Press Release, February 24, 1932; for a criticism of Mr. Stim- 
son's doctrine see ‘‘ Present Problems of the Orient,” by Jerome D. Greene, in International 


Conciliation No. 281, especially pp. 284-285. 
48 Stimson, p. 175. 
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which seemed to me of much less general importance.’’** It should 
be noted that the United States was not a member of the Assembly 
and therefore was at a decided disadvantage in any effort to assume 
the leadership so badly needed there. 

The Council’s action had been, for many reasons, slow and inde 
cisive. The Shanghai negotiations referred to delayed decisions on 
all larger issues. China, impatient at this delay, on February 19 
invoked Article 15 of the Covenant, by which the entire dispute was 
transferred to the Assembly.*“ On March 3, with the guns gradually 
quieting down over Shanghai, the diplomatic conference to effect an 
armistice meeting at Shanghai, and with Manchuria relatively quiet, 
the special Assembly met to hear China’s case.**% By March § an 
armistice at Shanghai was announced by the Secretary-General, 
providing for further cooperation of diplomatic officers in Shanghai 
including those of the United States, looking toward a definite settle- 
ment. With some skirmishes continuing around Shanghai and with 
disturbances within Japan itself to complicate negotiations, the 
special session of the Assembly was finally able to adopt the terms 
for the armistice proposed by the Shanghai Powers signed at Shang- 
hai, May 5.?** Mr. Stimson was at Geneva at the time, attended the 
Assembly as a spectator, and had innumerable personal conferences 
with Council and Disarmament delegates. It was understood that 
he had approved the agreement in advance.**? A Joint Commission 
of twelve members was set up to supervise the execution of the 
Armistice Agreement. The members elected as their Chairman Edwin 
S. Cunningham, United States Consul-General at Shanghai. On 
July 1, the last of the Japanese forces, except for a few detachments, 
left Shanghai, in accordance with the terms of the armistice.*** 

An interesting example of the serious interest of the United States, 
although not officially represented at the Council and Assembly 
sessions, was shown by the action of Ambassador Gibson, acting 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference which was meeting simultaneously with the special Assembly, 

2 Stimson, p. 177. ; 

2% Hudson, cited, p. 

26 Royal Institute rt Soccsmattenst Affairs, Survey for 1932, pp. 575-578, and Hudson, 
Oe iset, 0 

oer In his book Mr "Stimson relates his influence in persuading the Japanese to adopt 
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hould Moving a recess in the Disarmament Conference, on March 8, 

‘mbly he said: 

Sume | I think we cannot escape the fact that public opinion is much 
more interested now in the far more urgent question that is 

inde occupying our attention here in Geneva. . . . If we want to 


defer to public opinion I think we should do so far more effec- 


iS On 
tively if we were to allow our present work to be set aside in order 
yi that we could come to grips with the really vital and urgent 
> was question which is before the Assembly. 
ually 
t an On March 11, after hearing appeals from both disputants as well 
uiet, | as speeches from nearly all the League members themselves on the 
5 an | fundamental issue of the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, the 
eral, | Assembly voted its now famous resolution which 
ghai a) supported Secretary Stimson’s doctrine of non-recognition 
ttle- by. recognizing the binding nature of the principles and pro- 
with visions of the Pact of Paris and the Covenant and the duty of 
the Members of the League ‘not to recognize any situation, treaty 
; or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary 
— to those agreements.” 
ang- b) opposed settlement of the dispute under military pressure 
the and requested the principal powers to cooperate in maintaining 
nces order; ; é [ 
c) set up an Advisory Committee of nineteen members to 
that 4 ana : ‘ 
7 report on cessation of hostilities and follow execution of Council 
08 resolutions, effect a settlement under Article 15, paragraph 3, 
the and that failing prepare a report under paragraph 4. 
win 
On | The next day United States Minister Wilson notified the Secretary- 
nts, | General of his country’s gratification at the resolution, quoting a 
statement of Secretary Stimson’s, and later issuing a statement of 
tes, his own. Secretary Stimson’s read: 
bly The nations of the League at Geneva have united in a common 
ing attitude and purpose towards the perilous disturbances in the 
on- Far East. The action of the Assembly expresses the purpose for 
ly peace which is found both in the Pact of Paris and the Covenant 
? of the League of Nations. In this expression all the nations of the 
world can speak with the same voice. This action will go far 
son, toward developing into terms of international law the prin- 
ciples of order and justice which underlie these treaties; and the 
opt | Government of the United States has been glad to cooperate 


earnestly in this effort.?** 
368 Stimson, p. 179. 
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While the Lytton Commission was proceeding about its work dur- 
ing the summer, and Japan was consolidating its position in the 
Far East, the United States redefined its position. In an address 
before the Council on Foreign Relations on August 8, Secretary 
Stimson stated that the old idea of neutrality “predicated upon the 
duty of a neutral to maintain impartiality between two belligerents” 
was obsolete; that the corollary of this fact is the doctrine of consulta- 
tion, now codified in the Pact of Paris, to the effect that “An act 
of war in any part of the world is an act that injures the interests 
of my country.’’ He also reiterated the doctrine of non-recognition 
as outlined in his note of January 7 and affirmed by the Assembly 
on March 11; and calling the Pact of Paris one of the great permanent 


policies of our nation said: 

Consultation between the signatories to the Pact when faced 
with the threat of its violation becomes inevitable. Any effective 
invocation of the power of world opinion postulates discussion 
and consultation. . . . That the American peoples subscribe 
to this view is made clear by the fact that each of the platforms 
recently conducted by the two great party conventions at 
Chicago contain plans endorsing the principle of conciliation.*” 


Mr. Hoover, in a speech three days later also eulogized the Pact 
and in more specific terms supported the non-recognition doctrine 
saying ‘‘that we do not and never will recognize title to possession of 
territory gained in violation of the Peace Pacts. "aml 


270 Foreign Affairs, Vol. XI, No. 1, October, 1932; reprinted in full in International 
Conciliation, No. 286, p. 19. 

271 In commenting on the fact that the Council had eqosintes an impartial commission 
to investigate conditions and report to the League; that both parties could then be heard 
and the Assembly could render a decision on its merits, in short, that ‘“‘the basic elements 
ofa judicial process” had been established, Mr. Stimson writes: 

‘But, unlike America, the nations who were united in the League had ready at their 
ina sachiney by which they were entitled to hold a trial on these issues and to 

ethem.... 

These considerations may serve to show the reader the advantage in such a situation 
as the Sino-Japanese controversy, which the nations belonging to the League 
over the position occupied by the United States. It was a great advantage. It repre- 
sented a long step forward in the evolution of government in our nt world. Many 
times during the preceding months this difference had been brought home to President 

Hoover and myself in the consideration of this dispute. In our efforts to tect the 

interests of the United States in this tangled controversy we had constantly faced it. 

The integrity of treaties was involved, which were of great consequence to our Govern- 

ment and our people, as I have already pointed out. Changes of status were being 

made in the Far East which not only immediately affected our citizens doing business 
there, but which might to a far greater extent affect our future interests in the years 
to come. Actions were being taken by Japan and claims being made by her which 
seemed to us to affect vitally those treaties and the interests which we under 
them. Some of these acts seemed to us to be plainly violative of the treaties, and some 
of the defenses put up seemed to us quite untenable. Yet neither in the Pact of Paris 
nor in the Nine-Power Treaty was machinery provided which gave us a right to insist 
upon an investigation and decision as to these acts and claims. Such machinery existed 
for all of the members of the League of Nations as to the rights given by their Cove- 
nant. In short, they lived in a world purporting to be governed by law and its methods. 

We still lived in what was little better than a world of anarchy, governed by force 

or the threat of force.” 
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The Lytton Report was released on October 1, 1932, at Geneva, 
was preceded in Japan by numerous acts of defiance such as the 
creation of the puppet State, ‘‘ Manchukuo,’’?”? and was followed by 
bitter Japanese attacks and a bold invitation to the League and the 
Powers to recognize the new State, Manchukuo. In the United States 
it was widely and promptly publicized. This report, the contents of 
which are well known, exonerated China, declared Japan the aggres- 
sor, reaffirmed the doctrine of non-recognition and recommended 
definite lines along which the dispute might be settled.? Under- 
Secretary of State Castle made the statement that until the Assembly 
had passed upon the Report, the United States would deem it im- 
proper to make comments on it. Therefore, during the months of 
October, 1932, through February, 1933, the attitude of the United 
States on the Lytton Report was not officially known in Geneva. 

The Report was debated in the Assembly in December, and was 
then referred to the special Committee of Nineteen for further 
study.* Meanwhile, the question of inviting non-member States to 
participate in League bodies again arose as in October, 1931, when 
it was proposed to invite two non-members, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., to be parties to the conciliation negotiations 
provided for by the Lytton Report. An effort was being made as a 
final gesture, to frame a conciliation committee which should accom- 
plish the aim of conciliation within the framework of the League, but 
at the same time should be considered as a new committee to which 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. might belong, without becoming 
involved in League affairs. So many nations, including Japan, object- 
ed, that the invitation was never extended.*”> On February 24, 1933, 
the Assembly adopted a report based on the principles and findings 
of the Lytton Report, and met soon again to set up the Advisory 
Committee recommended by the Report. This Committee was to 
consist of the Committee of Ninetgen of the Assembly which had 
been charged with the dispute, with the addition of Canada, the 
Netherlands, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. providing these 
countries would accept places upon it.?7¢ 
No, 286, pp, 41-42 Declaration of Independence, reprinted in International Conciliation, 

Text of Report without maps, annexes and special studies may be obtained from the 
ment of State, Washington, at a cost of forty cents. Summary of Report printed 
in International Conciliation, No. 286, pp. 62-87. 
2% Assembly Resolution quoted in fait in a cited, pp. 4 
%% Mr. Stimson thought nothing could be eae at nie’ Rese by conciliation 


and was relieved the invitation never came. Stimson, ps 
16 A.(Extr.)22.1933.VII. Resolution quoted in full in eine. Dp. 55-58. 
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On March 7, the Soviet Union refused membership on the new 
Advisory Committee, and Japan’s response was the notification, on 
March 27, of her withdrawal from the League. Secretary Stimson’s 
statement on the Assembly’s action was issued on February 25, 1933: 

The findings of fact arrived at by the League and the reports 
made to it by its own representatives are in substantial accord. 

In the light of its findings of fact, the Assembly of the League 

has formulated a measured statement of conclusions. With those 

conclusions the American Government is in general accord. In 
their affirmations, respectively of the principle of non-recognition 
and their attitude in regard thereto, the League and the United 

States are on common ground. The League has recommended 

principles of settlement. In so far as appropriate under the trea- 

ties to which it is a party the American Government expresses its 
general endorsement of the principles thus recommended.?” 


These negotiations at Geneva were taking place during the time when 
the United States was awaiting a change of Administration. Even 
before he took office, President-elect Roosevelt had conferred with 
the outgoing Secretary of State, as a’result of which several state- 
ments had been issued indicating that the United States’ position in 
the Far East would remain unchanged. Almost immediately after 
he came into office Secretary Hull replied favorably to the Assembly's 
invitation on March 11, as follows: 


In reply, I am happy to inform you that the American Govern- 
ment is prepared to cooperate with the Advisory Committee 
in such manner as may be found appropriate and feasible. As it 
is necessary that the American Government exercise independ- 
ence of judgment with regard to proposals which may be made 
on action which the Advisory Committee may recommend, it 
would seem that appointment by it of a representative to 
function as a member of the Committee would not be feasible. 
However, believing that participation by a representative of 
this Government in the deliberations of the Committee would 
be helpful, I am instructing the American Minister to Switzer- 
land, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, to be prepared to participate, but 
without right to vote, if such participation is desired.?7* 
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On March 15 the League Advisory Committee met, received the 
United States’ acceptance, and welcomed Mr. Wilson to the Com- 
mittee. Shortly thereafter, it appointed two sub-committees, one to 
consider the import of arms to the Far East, the second to consider 


277 Quoted in Stimson, p. 229. Also see A.(Extr.)35.1933.VII. 
378 A.(Extr.).39.1933. Vit. Department of State Press Release, March 18, 1933. 
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the application of the non-recognition doctrine as elaborated in Part 
IV of the Assembly Report. The United States was represented on 
the former by Mr. Ferdinand Mayer and on the second committee 
by Mr. Hugh Wilson.*79 

For about two weeks during this period the British Government 
had attempted to apply an arms embargo to both Japan and China, 
which, in view of the fact that Japan had been declared an aggressor, 
was not a consistent policy under the Covenant. Failing to secure 
the support of League members and of the United States in this 
move, the British Government abandoned the embargo. Meanwhile, 
the proposals that the President of the United States be authorized 
to declare an embargo on arms “to any part of the world’’ was 
defeated in the United States Senate, so that there was no chance 
of United States support should Great Britain and other countries 
have decided to continue a double embargo. The sub-committee 
on export and import of arms adjourned with no positive results.*** 

On June 14, the Advisory Committee approved a report of the 
sub-committee on recognition, covering such questions as the exclu- 
sion of Manchukuo from international conventions, postal administra- 
tion, currency, passports, opium control, etc. Mr. Wilson was not 
authorized by his Government to take part in the discussion nor in 
framing the report, but on November 8, 1933, the Secretary-General 
published the replies of various governments—only eleven—of 
which the United States reply read as follows: 

The United States Minister, Mr. Hugh Wilson, advised the 
Secretary-General that the views of the American Government 
in regard to the principle of non-recognition remained un- 
changed, that the American Government concurred, except in 
a few particulars, in the conclusions arrived at by the Advisory 
Committee, and that the procedure followed by the American 


Government was in substance in accordance, except in a few 
particulars, with the procedure recommended by the Advisory 


Committee.*# 
As far as the dispute was concerned, this closed League action. Even 
without the open warfare of a few years ago, the Far Eastern problem 
still remains unsettled. 


218 Oficial Journal, Special Supplement 112, p. 100. 

280 See Cooper, cited, p. 274. 

48 C.630.M.298.1933.VII (reprinted in International Conciliation, No. 293). At about 
this time the Chinese Government appealed to the League for technical assistance. See 
Technical Aid to China, p. 434. For summary of United States policy in recent months, 
‘American Policy in the Far East," by T. A. Bisson, Foreign Policy Reports, February 
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BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY DISPUTE 


The Bolivia-Paraguay dispute over the Gran Chaco boundary is 
at least a century old, but the only concern here is to trace the rela- 
tions of the United States with the League in its efforts to settle it, 
The issues at stake were exceedingly confused. It was the first major 
dispute on the American continent to come before the League, and 
therefore offered numerous delicate points of procedure. Also, it 
was in the area definitely “‘protected’’ by the Monroe Doctrine, 
and therefore any action by the non-American Powers in the League 
might be resented by the United States as the chief guardian of the 
Monroe Doctrine. In 1927 the Government of Argentina extended 
its good offices to both Bolivia and Paraguay, and in 1928 a ‘“‘Gondra 
Commission” of Conciliation at Montevideo attempted a settle- 
ment.?®? Neither effort was successful, and hostilities at Vanguardia on 
December 5, 1928, first brought the dispute before the League Coun- 
cil which at that time was meeting at Lugano. 

The debates in the Council indicated a hesitation to interfere in 
the dispute because of existing American machinery, and because of 
the possible resentment of an important non-member, the United 
States. After considerable discussion, the Council sent a telegram to 
the two parties,** urging them to abide by their commitments 
under the Covenant. 

Following a speech in the Senate by Mr. Swanson of the United 
States Foreign Relations Committee, indicating that the Monroe 
Doctrine was not involved,?* the Council then took a further step 
and on December 15 telegraphed copies of pertinent correspondence 
to the governments of all League members, and Ministers of the 
United States, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Mexico.** This was 
followed by an appeal to the Governments of Argentina and the 
United States, who had extended their good offices as mediators, 
asking that these governments communicate to the President of the 
Council, any pertinent information tending toward a solution.*** The 

28 For summary of dispute until August 1934, see Cooper, American Consultation in 
World Affairs, Chapter IV; Cooper and Mattison, ‘‘ The haco Dispute: The Develop- 
ment and Phases of the Bolivia-Paraguay Conflict and League Intervention,” Geneva 
Research Special Studies, Vol. V, No. 5, 1934; Kirkpatrick, ‘‘The League and the Chaco 
Dispute,”’ Geneva Research Special Studies, Vol. XII, No. 9, July 15, 1936. Reprinted in 
Foreign Policy Report for July 15, 1936. Also, for ‘complete summary and analyses see Hud- 
son, Manley O.: ‘‘The Chaco Arms Embargo,”’ in International Conciliation, No. 320, 
May, 1936. i important coenmtate relating to the Chaco are listed. 
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same day, however, both parties announced acceptance of mediation 
by the International Conference of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration, which was meeting then in Washington. This body, 
called for a special purpose by the Sixth Pan-American Conference 
at Havana, 1928, had no authority to handle the dispute, but after 
yarious procedural difficulties, worked out a protocol of conciliation 
which was signed January 3, 1929.%87 The protocol did not settle 
the fundamental differences, and the dispute dragged on. The five 
Neutrals,?** under Mr. White’s leadership, inaugurated on November 
II, 1931, negotiations leading to a non-aggression treaty, but this 
was of no immediate avail. Fighting was renewed in June, 1932. 
Because the United States was so active a member of the Commission 
of Neutrals, it is necessary to follow the work of that body and its 
relations with the League. 

Parallel but uncoordinated efforts by the Commission of Neutrals 
and the League marked the summer and fall months of 1932. Nineteen 
American nations, including the United States, addressed an impor- 
tant appeal to the two parties on August 3, reminding them of their 
obligations to settle disputes peaceably, and concluding with a 
restatement of Secretary Stimson’s doctrine of non-recognition. 

The American nations further declare that they will not 
recognize any territorial arrangement of this controversy which 
has not been obtained by peaceful means nor the validity of 
territorial acquisitions which may be obtained through occupation 
or conquest by force of arms.?** 


Offers of the Neutral Commission to supervise a truce, or to provide 
a commission for arbitration, conciliation also failed of acceptance, 
the Paraguayan Minister left Washington on December 31, and the 
Neutral Commission ended its work.** 

Meanwhile, Bolivia on July 21 had written to the League and the 
President of the Council, in reply, had expressed the League’s concern 
as well as its desire not to inferfere with the Commission of Neutrals. 

Both countries replied to a stronger note from the President of the 
Council, Paraguay stating: 

Commission of Neutrals has been continuing mediation to 
date, for which reason we have refrained from having recourse 
87 Proceedings of International Conference of American States on Conciliation and Arbi- 

tration, pp. 160-170. 

8 The te! of Neutrals consisted of representatives of the United States of 

America, Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, and Uruguay. 


Department of State Press Release, August 3, 1932. 
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to the League, have accepted all procedures proposed to avoid 

armed conflict, as well as arbitration or the jurisdiction of 

The Hague Court to solve the dispute. Today, we are informing 

neutrals of our readiness to accept suspension of hostilities, 

Believe Paraguay has strictly complied with her obligations as 

a member of the League and of the Community of civilized 

nations.?* 

Bolivia's reply was in the same vein. According to The New York 
Times, Mr. Wilson, United States Minister, asked the Secretary- 
General on September 16 if the Council would back the Neutrals, 
and was informed that the Council would do so if acquainted with 
the Neutrals’ plans.?* Lack of coordination between Geneva and 
Washington marks this period of the negotiations. 

The first official action taken by the League was to appoint on 
September 23 a Committee of Three of the Council to follow the 
dispute. This was done under Article 4 of the Covenant, as there 
was yet no formal appeal under any other Articles. The Council 
then cabled the two parties, September 27, observing that “certain 
American Republics are doing their best to assist parties in reaching 
an amicable settlement.’’*% Paraguay replied that she had “ not yet 
recourse to the League of Nations, . . . because the Commission 
of Neutrals is still proceeding with its work of mediation.’’*” 

The League’s first contact with the Commission of Neutrals, in 
which the United States was one of the most interested members, 
was made on September 30 when M. de Valera, Chajrman of the 
League’s Commission of Three, telegraphed to Mr. White that the 
Committee of Three would give all possible support to the Commis- 
sion of Neutrals, which brought a cordial reply from Mr. White 
reading: 

The Commission of Neutrals has received your cablegram of 
today’s date with great pleasure, and will welcome the valuable 
support offered by the Council of the League of Nations in the 
efforts it is making to secure peace and the settlement of the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. In accordance with your 
desire, the Commission will have pleasure in informing the Com- 
mittee that has been set up under your chairmanship of further 


developments in the matter; the cause of peace and of the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes will be greatly 


2) Oficial Journal, 1932, p- 1586. 
2% Cooper, p. 138; New York Times, September 29, 1932, p. 6:2. 
2% See Hudson, in International Conciliation, cited, p. 218. 

2% Oficial Journal, 1932, p. 1923. 

2% Plenary Meeting, Assembly, 1932, p. 34. 
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advanced by the reconciliation of the belligerents and the 
preparation of the bases of a just arbitration which the Com- 
mission of Neutrals hopes to bring about. Any remarks your 
Committee may care to convey to the Commission of Neutrals 
will receive careful and sympathetic consideration.*** 


When on October 1 the Council Commission cabled a suggestion 
that League experience had shown that the most effective method 
for settlement was the dispatching of a military commission of in- 
vestigation to the scene of action, Mr. White’s reply indicated that 
such a suggestion had already been made by the Neutral Com- 
mission on September 14 and that: 


Both sides accepted the sending of a Commission by the Neu- 
trals, and this Commission will proceed as soon as the situation 
seems appropriate. Therefore the Neutrals still feel this question 
must be handled, as in the past, with much patience, in order 
to avoid greater complications. Negotiations for termination 
of hostilities on satisfactory conditions of security to both are 
now proceeding satisfactorily, as are negotiations for securing 
acceptance of bases for final arbitration of conflict.**” 


The Council President, although powerless to take action in the 
dispute, continued to express the League’s concern in the matter 
and on November 5 received a cable from Mr. White: 


Commission of Neutrals takes pleasure advising you Bolivia 
and Paraguay have accepted Commission’s suggestion to open 
direct negotiations under auspices Neutral Commission for 
termination of hostilities, and to arrange for arbitral settle- 
ment of dispute. These negotiations have been duly opened 
and are proceeding normally.*** 


At the November Council Meeting, the Committee of Three 
presented its report, which expressed the League’s concern in the 
dispute, saying, 

In your Committee’s view, it is imperative to fortify the 
action of the Commission of Neutrals. That action is directed 
towards the same goal as our own, namely, to prevent any 
further bloodshed and to arrive, as soon as possible, at a peaceful 
settlement of the entire dispute.?** 


Several other suggestions were sent to the Commission of Neutrals 
by the Committee of Three, including the proposal for an arms 


36 Oficial Journal, 1932, p. 1924. 

297 Oficial Journal, 1932, p. 1945. . 

398 Oficial Journal, 1932, p. 1952. 

#9 Quoted more fully in per, cited, p. 144. See Document C.793.1932.VII. 
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embargo, which were acknowledged in non-committal fashion by 
Mr. White. 

While the Commission of Neutrals exhibited a certain coolness to 
the League Committee nevertheless, following the Commission of 
Neutrals’ plan for a supervised truce, Mr. White cabled the text to 
Geneva, with the message: 


The Commission of Neutrals would be very glad if it could 
count upon the valuable support of the League in this work of 
peace and humanity. I venture to suggest that your Excellency 
and the governments members of the League should cable to the 
Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay in support of the pro- 
posals in question, and I should be grateful if you would notify 
this Commission.*” 


The Council not only supported the Commission of Neutrals, but 
transmitted the plan over the League’s Radio Station in a world- 
wide broadcast in English, French, and Spanish.*” Following the 
adverse reception by Bolivia and Paraguay of the plan of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals, Mr. White cabled again to the Commission of 
Three on December 31: 


In view of this situation the Commission of Neutrals has 
inquired of the four countries neighboring on Bolivia and 
Paraguay what steps they would be prepared to take in order 
to prevent further bloodshed. The Commission of Neutrals is 
convinced that the nations of America working in common 
accord can preserve peace in this hemisphere, and have asked 
the active cooperation of the four countries nearest the scene 
of hostilities. 

The Commission of Neutrals will be glad to keep you advised 
of developments to make any suggestions for cooperation which 
might later be pertinent.*” 


Although this was a definite notice to the Council that the dispute 
was still in the hands of American agencies, the Council continued 
to express its concern, offered to send a commission of inquiry com- 
posed largely of Americans, and expressed “its readiness to continue 
to do all that is in its power to support the efforts of the Commission 
of Neutrals and of the limitrophe countries.’’*® 

Parallel with the efforts of the League and of the Commission of 
Neutrals, were the negotiations of the neighboring States, Argentina, 

300 0 ig Jowedl. 1932, Pp. 1999. 

301 New York Times, December 18, 1932, p. 27:2. 


1 Oficial Journal, 1933, DP. 373-374. 
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Brazil, Chile, and Peru, which was also engaged in the dispute over 
Leticia. This is the group to which the Neutral Commission referred 
the dispute upon its own failure. The so-called ABC-Peru Powers 
were unable to act together at the moment, but Argentina and Chile 
undertook a settlement called the Mendoza Plan. The negotiations 
were long drawn out, but the Washington Commission of Neutrals 
met and was known to be ready to receive the plan. The League was 
informed, only after some delay, and then by the Bolivian delegate 
to the League.*% Meanwhile, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Stimson were 
making efforts to secure the passage of an arms embargo upon both 
parties, pending which the League of Nations delayed its action, but 
the proposals were defeated in Congress.*** A proposal for a joint 
embargo on arms was made by the Committee of Three, but was 
delayed by the lack of agreement among the Powers concerned.*” 
On May 5, 1933, the ABC-Peru Powers announced their negotiations 
at an end, and heavy fighting in the Chaco continued. 

In March, 1933, the dispute was brought under Article 11 of the 
League by the Committee of Three, and on May 10, 1933, the Gov- 
ernment of Paraguay declared the existence of a state of war.*** On 
May 11 the Committee of Three offered arbitral procedure by the 
League to both parties, and solicited the support of Argentina, Chile, 
and the Commission of Neutrals. The Commission of Neutrals reply 
on May 12 read: 


The Commission of Neutrals acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt of your radio, 11th inst. The Commission, as always, is 
most desirous to cooperate with council of League with view 
restoration and maintenance peace.*® 


The League then proceeded to draw up a plan involving cessation 
of hostilities, and a peaceful settlement of issues based on facts 
presented by a League Commission of Inquiry. After considerable 
opposition from both Bolivia and Paraguay this procedure was 
adopted July 3. Speaking in the Council of the great confusion 
which had prevailed during the period when various agencies were 
attempting settlement, M. Madariaga said: 

I speak subject to correction, but I think I have noted in this 
document the following occasions—September 10, 1932; Sep- 

3% See infra, p. 402. 


1% Oficial Journal, 1933, p 633. 
406 Congressional Record, Vol. 77, Part 2, pp. 1682-1702; 1746-1777; 1856. 
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tember 22 and 28, 1932; October, 1932; November, 1932; Decem- 
ber 22 and 28, 1932; December 31, 1932; February 3, 1933—on 
which the Council’ s action has been paralyzed or thrown out 
of gear by the fact that one or both parties has asked us to wait 
because the Commission of Neutrals was going to settle the 
question. I should be the last to be ungrateful to the Commission 
of Neutrals and to the other instances, whether it be the Argen- 
tine, whether it be Chile, which have made efforts to solve the 
problem. But they will excuse me if, after expressing all my 
admiration for their efforts and my gratitude for their persever- 
ance, I remind them of the well-known English proverb: “Too 
many cooks spoil the broth.’’ In this business there have been 
too many international instances, and I cannot say this with 
too much emphasis and conviction. My Government—and 
myself are very strongly and earnestly convinced of the fact 
that the more international questions are concentrated in the 
hands of a single authority, that which by its constant persever- 
ance, method, and continuity is most capable of solving the 
question, I mean the League of Nations, the better will be the 
prospects of success.*!¢ 


On June 24, 1933, Mr. White formally announced the retirement 
of the Commission of Neutrals from the negotiations, saying: 


Experience has shown that if there is more than one center 
of negotiation confusion and lack of agreement are the inevitable 
results. The Commission therefore feels that it can best con- 
tribute to peace on this continent by withdrawing from the 
negotiations. Thus negotiations can be centered in Geneva, if 
other peace agencies will take a similar attitude, allowing the 
League Committee to work with universal support for peace.™ 


On July 19, in accordance with established procedure, the League 
organized an Inquiry Commission of five members. Suddenly Bolivia 
requested that the inquiry be transferred to the ABC-Peru Powers, 
whereupon the League Commission delayed its activities. By Novem- 
ber 3, however, the League Commission could proceed with its 
work, in Montevideo, the ABC-Peru Powers having been unable 
to settle on terms of reference for themselves. At almost the same 
time, the Seventh Pan-American Conference met at Montevideo, 
with Secretary of State Hull as leader of the United States delega- 
tion. In a strong appeal, Mr. Hull urged all of the delegations to 
bring their utmost pressure on the parties to bring an end to the 


310 Oficial Journal, 1933, p. 764. 
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hostilities.** A sub-committee of the Conference was named on 
December 6 to determine what action the Conference might take. 
Under pressure from Secretary Hull and with active cooperation 
from the President of Uruguay, the Conference adopted a resolution 
on December 15 reading as follows: 


The Seventh International Conference of American States 
declares first that it reaffirms its faith in peaceful means for the 
solution of international conflicts, by virtue of which it has made 
and will continue to make every effort to reestablish peace as 
soon as possible between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Second, that it is ready to cooperate with the League of Na- 
tions in the application of the Covenant. Third, the Seventh 
Conference expressed to the Governments of Bolivia and Para- 
guay its fervent desire that the conflict in which the two sister 
nations are compromising their future and wasting their energies 
may end, and we offer them the services of all governments 
represented at this Conference.™ 


These resolutions were passed against a background of constant 
and intense fighting, but finally, with pressure from Secretary Hull, 
the neutral countries and the Conference itself, Bolivia and Paraguay 
acceded to a truce from December 18 to 31, during which time the 
League Commission of Inquiry attempted to work out in Montevideo 
details for a definite settlement. The Conference then took an added 
step by adopting a proposal for a Conference at Buenos Aires to 
discuss the fundamental economic problems of the Chaco. The 
League Commission, unable to secure acceptance of its plan before 
the conclusion of the truce, continued negotiations throughout 
January, and in February produced a draft treaty of settlement. 
With the refusal by both parties, the League Commission ceased its 
labors and sailed for Europe in March. The League Council, however, 
broadcast on May 12, the Commission’s report to the world, calling 
on all nations to halt the export of arms as one of the conditions 
for peace.*4 

On September 7, 1934, the dispute was transferred from the 
Council to the Assembly, under Article 15. In accordance with this 
action, a Conciliation Committee of the Assembly was appointed 
under Article 15 on September 27, 1934, and the United States and 
Brazil, both non-members, were invited to join the Committee. 

%2 New York Times, December 2, 1933, D. 7: val 
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In response to the invitation to join this Assembly Committee, the 
United States replied on November 15, through Mr. Prentiss Gilbert 
in Geneva, expressing friendliness toward the various peace agencies, 
and concluding: 


In pursuance of this policy my Government has adopted a 
friendly attitude toward the League Committee which now 
has this question before it. My Government does not, however, 
under the circumstances now existing deem this particular 
moment as opportune for collaboration with that Committee. It 
will, however, give the communication you have addressed its 
favorable consideration; and, should in the future a time arrive 
when, in the opinion of my Government, its cooperation with 
the League endeavors in this respect would appear to prove 
useful in the furtherance of peace in the Chaco, I shall so inform 
you and at the same time indicate the form in which the coopera- 
tion of the United States of America may be offered.*"* 


The Committee’s Report, covering every aspect of the dispute, 
and including the complicated questions raised by the arms embargo, 
was accepted by the Assembly of the League on November 24. Three 
Commissions were set up by the Assembly in accordance with the 
Report: 

1. An Advisory Committee, to coordinate action on the arms 
embargo, and make recommendations regarding its future 
application.*"* 3 

2. A supervisory Commission to superintend, at the scene of 
hostilities, the withdrawal of armies. : 

3. A peace conference to meet in Buenos Aires to decide on 
frontier and economic questions. Failing a settlement, the 
League Council would appoint a Committee of experts. Final 
resort to the Permanent Court of International Justice was also 
provided. 


The United States was invited to participate in each of these three 
agencies for settlement of the dispute, accepted membership in the 
first two, and declined membership in the third. The following com- 
munication, dated December 7, 1934, was delivered to the Secretary- 
General by Mr. Gilbert, and explains the United States point of view: 

. The committee has been constituted to follow the situa- 
tion, more especially as regards the execution of the Assembly’s 
recommendations for the settlement of the dispute and to assist 
the members of the League to concert a action and their 
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the attitude among themselves and with non-member States, more 
bert particularly as regards the most effective application, the 
cies, modification, or withdrawal of the prohibiting of the supply of 
arms, as well as to make any proposals it may think desirable. 
The Committee, shall have power to make any communication, 
recommendation or proposal which it considers desirable to the 
members of the League, the Assembly or the Council. It shall 
communicate its reports to the Governments of the States non- 
members of the League which are cooperating in its work, as 
: well as to the members of the League. The Committee shall 
more particularly bear in mind the Assembly’s desire that the 
state of breach of obligation (of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations) to settle disputes by peaceful means shall promptly be 
brought to an end. 

In view of the powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
Advisory Committee as above briefly reviewed, my Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it is not a member of the League of Na- 
tions, does not find it possible to collaborate in the work of this 
Committee. However, in accordance with the policy of my 
Government, which it has consistently followed, and repeatedly 
* announced, of furthering in every possible and practical manner, 
the peaceful settlement of this dispute, my Government will 
he be glad to instruct me to maintain informal contact with the 
members of the Advisory Committee for purposes of information, 

if this should be found agreeable by the Committee. 
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And the section of the letter accepting membership on the two 
other committees reads in part: 


. . . taking into consideration that the Neutral Supervisory 
Commission will be composed of representatives of American 
States meeting on American soil for the specific purpose of 
supervising and facilitating the execution of measures relating 
to the cessation of hostilities, which measures would have been 
previously agreed to by both parties to the dispute, will be 
happy to cooperate with the Neutral Supervisory Commission 
ee by appointing a member of the Commission, who would, how- 
ever, participate in the labors of the Commission without the 
; power to vote or to commit the United States except under 

specific instructions from the Government of the United States. 

My Government desires me to add a reference to paragraph 

13 of Part 4 of the report, which provides for a conference of 
representatives of American States to meet at Buenos Aires 

within one month from the date of the cessation of hostilities 

for the purpose of conducting negotiations looking to the con- 

clusion of a treaty of peace. My Government has noted that the 

report provides that the President of the Argentine Republic 

: would be requested to fix the date of the conference and to 7 
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invite, among other American States, to participate therein 
the States represented on the ‘Washington Committee of 
Neutrals,’ of which the United States is one. I am directed to 
inform you that my Government upon receipt of an invitation 
from the President of the Argentine Republic to take part in 
such conference will be happy to accept.*!” 


Meanwhile, the proposal for an embargo on arms discussed first in 
1932 and 1933 in the Council, was brought to the Council’s attention 
again by the Commission of Inquiry, whose Report*!* had called 
attention to the fact that both Bolivia and Paraguay were using 
quantities of up-to-date war materials, although neither was a 
munitions-manufacturing country. On May 19, 1934, the Council 
authorized the Committee of Three to examine the question once 
more. By May 30 the Committee had organized an embargo and had 
received replies from twenty-eight governments, including the 
United States, indicating approval of the move, and by September 
25, 1934, the Secretary-General issued a Report of the Committee 
of Three indicating that twenty-seven governments had taken steps 
to prohibit the shipment of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, with a few 
others about to do so.*!® Included in this Report was the United 
States, which had informed the Committee of Three of its action. 
The joint resolution authorizing a prohibition on the sale of arms 
or munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay had been introduced into 
Congress with the approval of President Roosevelt on May 18, 1934, 
a day preceding the Council's action, and promulgated by President 
Roosevelt on May 28, 1934.° In upholding the legality of the embargo 
against Bolivia’s protest of June 1, 1934, Secretary of State Hull 
pointed out that the action had been taken “with full knowledge that 
other governments have been contemplating similar action and that 
parallel action has been proposed in the League of Nations.’’* 

In January and February, 1935, the Advisory Committee, meeting 
with a United States representative as an observer but not as a 
member, considered the charges and counter-charges of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, especially with regard to the arms embargo. On January 

317 Department of State Press Release, December 7, 1934. Also: C.535.M.245.1934.VII. 
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16, 1935,*% the Advisory Committee unanimously recommended 
that the embargo be raised on shipments to Bolivia, inasmuch as its 
Government had accepted the Assembly’s report and Paraguay had 
not. Two League members, Uruguay and Norway, as well as the 
United States, continued the embargo against both countries, thus 
failing to become associated with the policy of penalizing Paraguay 
advocated by the Committee.** On February 23, 1935, in protest 
against this so-called discrimination of the League Powers, Paraguay 
cabled to the Secretary-General its official notice of withdrawal 
from the League.** 

Meanwhile, another effort to settle the dispute was being made by 
the neighboring Powers. On May 18, 1935, both Bolivia and Paraguay 
accepted mediation in Buenos Aires by this new group, the so-called 
ABC-Peru Powers (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru) with the addition 
of Uruguay and the United States. On May 20 the Assembly of the 
League expressed its hope for a successful settlement by this group, 
and the League Advisory Committee was authorized to continue 
following the negotiations. On June 13 the League was notified that 
a draft protocol had been agreed upon by the Foreign Ministers of 
both Bolivia and Paraguay, that hostilities would cease as of June 14, 
that a Neutral Military Commission would be dispatched to the war 
zone and that a peace conference to promote agreement among the 
parties would be held.** The protocol, drafted by this limited group 
of Powers, was similar to the Assembly report of November 24, 1934. 

During the summer this independent conference, of which Mr. 
Hugh S. Gibson, United States Ambassador to Brazil, was a member, 
met to resolve the various detailed problems raised by the war, and 
on October 28 declared the war officially at an end.*** Its work con- 
tinued, however, intermittently, throughout the entire year. With 
the resumption of diplomatic relations between Bolivia and Paraguay 
on August 25, 1936, and an exchange of Chaco war prisoners, the 
negotiators have finally completed their task.*?7 On the first anni- 
versary of the signing of the Protocol of June 12, 1935, Secretary Hull 
cabled to the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of both Bolivia and 


%2See Hudson, International Conciliation, cited, p. 235; Report in Document C.54. 
M.24.1935.VII. 
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Paraguay, his congratulations on the progress made. His message to 
Bolivia reads in part: 

My Government has a great interest in the work of the Peace 
Conference, which has achieved such effective results, and will 
continue its best efforts, in collaboration with the Governments 
of Bolivia and Paraguay and of the other mediatory Powers 
represented at the Conference, to bring about a peaceful and 
just settlement of the remaining questions pending between the 
two parties, in accordance with the terms of the Protocol of June 
12, 1935. I am confident that complete success will mark this 
notable effort to assure permanent peace throughout the 
American continents if the same spirit of good will that has been 
shown so far continues to prevail. The example and benefits of 
such success will be of lasting value to all of the American 
Republics.** 


PERU-COLOMBIA DISPUTE 


The boundary dispute between Peru and Colombia, involving the 
seizure by Peruvian citizens of the strategic village of Leticia on the 
Amazon River on September I, 1932, and fighting between the forces 
of Colombia and Peru, became the second major dispute in Latin 
America to be brought to the attention of the League of Nations, 
As an interested Power in the American continents, the United 
States was obviously concerned in the settlement of the dispute, 
and several American agencies at once appeared as possible mediators, 
First the Pan-American Conciliation Commission at Washington, 
created by the Gondra Pact of 1923, and later the Government of 
Brazil attempted a settlement. These efforts were completely unsuc- 
cessful, however, as both countries refused to make the necessary 
important concessions.*?® 

A series of notes finally brought the dispute to the attention of the 
League of Nations, first as a matter of information on November 14, 
1932,%*° and later, protests and appeals from both Colombia and Peru 
led Colombia to formally invoke action by the League on January 23, 
1933. On the following day the President of the Council requested 
the Committee of Three, already charged with the Bolivia—Paraguay 
dispute, to investigate the Leticia controversy and report to the 
Council upon it. Simultaneously the United States became directly 


#8 Department of State Press Release, June 12, 1936. For a critical analysisof the Chaco 
dispute, = Shotwell, On the Rim of the Abyss, especially ‘‘The Lesson of the Chaco,” 
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concerned. On January 23 Colombia sent to the signatories of the 
Pact of Paris, which, of course, included the United States, a note 
setting forth her case against Peru and requesting that the Pact of 
Paris Powers protest.**! Secretary of State Stimson conferred imme- 
diately with representatives of the major European Powers in 
Washington and Mr. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Latin-American affairs (and also Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals for the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute), conferred with 
Latin-America representatives there. Secretary Stimson’s note to 
Peru on January 25, 1933, reminded that country of its obligations 
under the Pact, supported the mediatory plan offered by Brazil, 
and hinted at a policy of non-recognition of the fruits of aggression 
if peaceful settlement were not accepted. A copy of this letter was 
sent to the League through Mr. Gilbert, the American Consul at 
Geneva. Other States followed the United States in recalling to Peru 
its obligations under the Pact.* Although this action was parallel 
to that of the League, it was resented by Peru, whose representative 
in Washington claimed that the United States had virtually gone 
ahead of the League in naming Peru as the aggressor.** 

The Council, at almost the same time, met on January 26 and sent 
telegrams to both Peru and Colombia.** Where the United States 
had urged upon Peru the mediation plan offered by Brazil, the Coun- 
cil, not knowing of the Brazilian offer, suggested only the withdrawal 
of Peruvian troops and the occupation by those of Colombia. While 
the Council was actually meeting, the United States Consul at 
Geneva, Mr. Gilbert, advised Mr. Lester (President of the Council) 
of the action the United States had taken the previous day. Peru 
continued to send to the League protests of innocence, but Secretary 
Stimson again reminded that country of its obligations under the 
Pact of Paris and again suggested acceptance of Brazil's mediatory 
offer. On February 3 the Brazilian Government officially abandoned 
its efforts at mediation which had been completely unsuccessful.** 

With continued fighting and a serious outbreak in the area around 
Leticia, Colombia finally, on February 17, 1933, appealed to the 
League under Article 15 of the Covenant, thereby giving the League 


#1 C.87.M.31.1933.VII. 

2 New York Times, January 26, 1933. 

8 New York Times, February 13, 1933. 

% New York Times, January 27, 1933; and Minutes 7oth session of Council, January 
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the authority to investigate the dispute and proceed under more 
definite rules.*** It was feared that the United States might oppose 
such a drastic step as a possible interference with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. However, the United States Department of State expressed 
its willingness to see the League settle the dispute, if possible, and 
as a result, the Council’s Committee of Three proceeded at once to 
work out a formula.*? The Committee’s formula included cessation 
of hostilities, the withdrawal of forces, appointment of a League Com- 
mission of Inquiry to take charge of the territory and to maintain 
order, and the immediate opening of negotiations to settle the ques- 
tions at issue. 

This plan was worked out privately by the Committee of Three 
and received the approval of Mr. Hugh Wilson before publication.™* 
The plan was forwarded to the Governments of both Brazil and the 
United States and on February 27 Mr. Stimson advised the Council 
of his country’s approval of the plan: 


It gives me great pleasure to advise Your Excellency that I 
find the proposal suggested by the League of Nations a most 
straight-forward, helpful one, which, if accepted by both parties, 
should make possible a peaceful solution of the present con- 
troversy, honorable to both Governments. In giving my fullest 
support to this proposal I have the honour to express the hope 
that your Government will see its way clear to accepting it.™* 


After many protestations from both Colombia and Peru on various 
aspects of the plan, the Council on March 18 adopted a report pro- 
viding for the settlement of the dispute along the lines suggested by 
the Committee of Three. This resolution included not only provisions 
for supervision, but also a restatement of the non-recognition doctrine 
and a reaffirmation of the Pact of Paris. Copies of this resolution were 
immediately communicated to the four interested non-member 
States, the United States, Brazil, Costa Rica, and Ecuador. The same 
day, in accordance with another resolution, the Council set up an 
Advisory Committee, to “watch the situation, assist the Council 
in the performance of its duties under Article 4, paragraph 4, and 
help the members of the League for the same purpose to concert 
their action and their attitude among themselves and with non- 


member States. ’’#4° 


336 Oficial Journal, 1933, pp. 562-563. 

337 New York Times, February 19, 1933, Dp. 1:6. 

%8 From unpublished sources, see Cooper, p. 318. 

339 De ment of State Press Release, March 4, 1933. 
40 Oficial Journal, pp. 525-526. 
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The Advisory Committee was to consist of representatives of 
States members of the Council, with the addition of the United States 
and Brazil. Secretary Hull’s reply read in part: 


In reply, I am happy to inform you that the American Govern- 
ment is prepared to cooperate with the Advisory Committee in 
such manner as may be found appropriate and feasible. As it is 
necessary that the American Government exercise independence 
of judgment with regard to proposals which may be made 
and/or action which the Advisory Committee may recommend, 
it would seem that appointment by it of a representative to func- 
tion as a member of the Committee would not be feasible. 
However, believing that participation by a representative of 
this Government in deliberations of the Committee would be 
helpful, I am instructing the American Minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. Hugh Wilson, to be prepared so to participate, but without 
right to vote, if such participation is desired.“ 


Brazil accepted under the same conditions as the United States of 
America.*# 

The new Advisory Committee met at Geneva on March 22, and 
the continued fighting around Leticia made immediate action most 
urgent. As its first measure to stop the fighting, the Committee dis- 
cussed the possibility of an arms embargo against Peru, should that 
country continue to defy the Council’s authority. 

At this time the United States Congress had before it a joint 
resolution which would have enabled the President to declare an 
embargo on the exportation of arms against a declared aggressor. 
Even with an amendment added to the measure in the Senate, which 
would have required the embargo to be placed against both parties 
to the dispute, the measure failed of passage. Meanwhile, the Advi- 
sory Committee members consulted with Mr. Wilson, the American 
representative on the Committee, regarding the possibility of the 
United States cooperating with the League should an embargo be 
declared.*** As nothing apparently could be done at this time to 
carry out an effective embargo on arms against Peru, the Advisory 
Committee adjourned until April 5. The entire month had been 
occupied with negotiations between the President of the Council 
and the parties to the dispute. By the time of its next meeting on 
May 5, the Advisory Committee had completed a plan for settlement 


*%1 Department of State Press Release, March 25, 1933. 
“2 Oficial Journal, 1933, p. 164. 
% Information Section Communiqué, March 22, 1933. 
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of the dispute, based on the Council’s plan of February 25 which 
had been refused by Peru. The fighting during this period had become 
so serious that the United States had already taken action to prevent 
a Peruvian squadron from going into drydock at the Panama Canal, 
On May 10 the Advisory Committee adopted a complete formula 
for settling hostilities.** On the following day a message from Secre- 
tary of State Hull was communicated through Mr. Wilson to the 
Secretary-General expressing ‘‘ the great gratification with which the 
Government of the United States has learned that Colombia and 
Peru have reached an agreement at Geneva. ’’* 

Following personal direct negotiations in Lima between the new 
Peruvian President Benavides, and Alfonzo Lapey, a Colombian 
diplomat, the two countries reached an agreement based on the 
League formula. On May 25, the Advisory Committee reported the 
successful outcome of the negotiations, and later, the same group 
minus the United States and Brazil, met as the Council, and formally 
approved their action as members of the Advisory Committee.™* 

The League of Nations Administrative Commission, operating 
under a special League of Nations flag, supervised the evacuation 
of the territory. It was composed of three military officers, one from 
Spain, one from Brazil, and Colonel Arthur W. Brown of the United 
States Army. The contested territory was evacuated and neutralized 
under supervision of this League Commission and an international 
police force. Negotiations for settlement of the questions at issue 
were carried forward under the chairmanship of the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. An agreement was signed by the two countries, 
and on June 19, 1934, the League of Nations Commission formally 
transferred the disputed territory to Colombia.*’? In January, 1935, 
the Advisory Committee with Mr. Wilson in attendance, met to 
consider Peru’s and Colombia’s failure to ratify, but by September, 
1935, ratifications had been exchanged and the incident was declared 
closed .*48 

The two disputes in Latin America, in which both American 
agencies and League of Nations agencies attempted settlement, have 
emphasized two factors in international organization. First, there is 
the administrative question of how many, and which agencies, should 

8 Pome Journal, 1933, pp. 9447946. 

ment of State Press Release, May 27, 1933, P. 405. 
46 See Sap. cited, pp. 336-337. For Council resolution, see C.336.M.161.1933.VII. 


470 ournal, 1933, pp. 1108-1109. 
48 Monthly Summary, ber, 1935, Pp. 320-321. 
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undertake the settlement of any international dispute. The long and 
unsatisfactory history of the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute seems to 
indicate that uncertainty regarding the course of United States 
action and a multiplicity of agencies, each waiting for the other, 
may have contributed to the unfortunate delay in the final settle- 
ment. On the other hand, the Peru-Colombia dispute was settled 
comparatively easily, with League jurisdiction clearly defined, and 
with prompt and regular United States cooperation. The facts in 
this dispute were, however, much less complicated than those in the 
Chaco dispute and, therefore, more easily handled. 

Second, there is shown during this period an increasing relationship 
between the League of Nations and the American nations, in which 
the influence of the United States can be definitely traced. The 
resumption of membership in the League of Nations by Argentina 
in 1933, and the subsequent activity of its Foreign Minister Saavedra 
Lamas in inter-American as well as in League affairs,** has shown 
an independence from certain United States interpretations of the 
Monroe Doctrine. In regularizing its relations with the League 
in 1933 the Argentine Congress defined the Monroe Doctrine as 
“a unilateral political declaration which in its time rendered sig- 
nal service to the cause of American emancipation and not as con- 
stituting a regional agreement as stated in the Covenant.’’** This 
interpretation met with no public opposition from the United States. 
At the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936 a Convention for the Main- 
tenance of Peace was signed which further changed the interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine “so that protection of the nations 
of Central and South American countries is no longer the duty solely 
of our country.” 

The first official connection between the League and the Pan 
American Union, of which the United States is an influential member, 
also occurred in the period under review. At the Seventh Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Montevideo in 1933, at the request of the Confer- 
ence Secretary-General, a League memorandum entitled ‘The Work 
of the League of Nations in Relation to the Agenda of the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference’’**! was prepared for all of the Con- 
ference delegates. A representative of the League of Nations also 
attended this Conference, and a definite resolution concerning the 


4? Dr. Lamas was President of the 1996 League Assembly. 
%° See Geneva Research Center Special Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1933, ‘‘The United States 


and the League, 1933,” p. 19. 
%! Published at (, i o§ November, 1933. 
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Bolivia-Paraguay dispute was passed.*** At the suggestion of Secre. 
tary of State Hull, this Conference also authorized the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union to appoint a committee to make 
a study of the activities and methods of cooperation with other parts 
of the world by the Pan-American organization, and to make recom. 
mendations to the 1936 Conference ‘‘as to steps to be taken to insure 
the full and whole-hearted cooperation of the International Confer. 
ences of American States and of the Pan American Union, without 
complicating or involving the integrity of the international organiza- 
tion of the twenty-one American Republics.’ The advisability of 
such collaboration was brought to the attention of the League at the 
Fifteenth Assembly in 1934, by the Colombian delegate, who sum- 
marized the situation in part as follows: 


The time has come to say quite plainly that the League of 
Nations and the Pan American Union can no longer ignore one 
another, as they have done up to the present. . . . The 
experience acquired by the Pan American Union during half a 
century of active life may be extremely useful to the League, 
and, similarly, the Pan American Union may derive great advan- 
tages from contact with the great Geneva institution. Moreover, 
the lack of official and continuous relations between the League 
and the Pan American Union has been fatal to the maintenance 
and preservation of peace in South America. The fact that the 
unhappy civil war between Paraguay and Bolivia . 
could go on, in spite of the efforts made to stop it, is largely due 
to the lack of regular relations between the League and the 
Pan American Union. . . . The belligerents used the pretext 
that the controversy was being dealt with by one or other 
institution to prevent action being taken by either. The Monte- 
video Conference, which was anxious and also had the power to 
put an end to the carnage, was paralyzed, because the problem 
had already been submitted to the League; and at the moment 
when Geneva will be able to submit an effective solution, a 
pretext will be found, if so desired, for passing the question back 
to the Pan American Union. 

In the interests of the prestige of both these great international 
institutions, it is absolutely necessary that this anomaly should 
cease forthwith. A permanent connection must be established 
between the two institutions. The Montevideo Conference 
itself took an important step in this direction. The resolution 
#82 See p. 397, Bolivia-Paraguay. 

%3 For Resolution II see Final Act of Conference (1933), pp. 11-12. For steps taken to 
fulfil Resolution, see Report submitted to Governing Body of Pan American Union, June 


27, 1934. For an account of the Montevideo Conference, see International Conciliation, 
No. 300, May, 1934; and Shotwell, cited, chap. V, ‘‘The Good Neighbor. 
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it passed on December 16, 1933, constitutes a real program of 
international action. It seems to me the Assembly’s duty to seek 
a means of completing the work so wisely begun on the other 
side of the Atlantic.** 


The result was that, on September 27, 1934, the Assembly instructed 
the Secretary-General to set up a committee to consider the establish- 
ment of regular and permanent relations between the League of 
Nations and the Pan American Union.** 

Increased initiative toward the effort to organize the world for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes is shown by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's invitation of January 30, 1936, to the Presidents 
of the other American Republics for an “ Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace.’’*** The Conference was considered 
important, not alone to the American Republics, but also to the 
League of Nations, to which most of the Latin-American States 
belong. The various efforts to develop a satisfactory harmonization 
of such pacts as the Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris, and 
the Argentine Pact of Non-Aggression (the Saavedra Lamas Pact) 
also concern the United States as well as League members. 

Among the Conventions, Acts, and Resolutions drawn up by the 
Conference are some which refer to, or supplement the work of the 
League. In the “Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure 
the Fulfilment of the Existing Treaties Between the American 
States’’**? providing for machinery for consultation between Ameri- 
can States, rights and obligations of members of the League under 
the Covenant are recognized; in another declaration, the American 
Republics are encouraged to subscribe “to the declaration on the 
revision of school books prepared by the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, and submitted by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to the Governments of member and non- 
member countries ;** American Republics are encouraged to adhere 
to and ratify the International Convention on the use of radio- 
broadcasting in the cause of peace,’’ signed at Geneva in September, 
oo Records, 15th Ordinary Session of Assembly, 5th plenary meeting, Septem- 

Re dee ik 200.2004: also Verbatim Record of rsth Assembly, 13th plenary meeting. 

%6 President Roosevelt's invitation in New York Times, February 16, 1936, and in 
Department of State Press Release, February 15, 1936. For outline of plans see ‘The 
Pro Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace,” by Donald R. Heath 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, Department of State, in Department of State Press 

, July 10, 1936. For official texts and summary of Inter-American Conference see 
International Conciliation, No. 328, March, 1936. 


%7 International Conciliation, cited, pp. 225-228. 
%8 International Conciliation, cited, p. 254. 
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1936. The United States did not sign this Convention, and abstained 
from voting on the Conference resolution in connection with it, 
Resolution X XIX is entitled ‘Coordination of Pacific Instruments 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations,” and recommends that 
American States members of the League of Nations, and signatories 
to the Pact of Paris and the Saavedra Lamas Treaty, request States 
not members of the League of Nations and not parties to the treaties 
referred to, to cooperate with the League of Nations in a study of the 
coordination of these instruments with the League; to cooperate with 
the League in measures for the settlement of international conflicts; 
and to bring this resolution to the attention of the Committee in 
Geneva for the coordination of the League and other peace instru- 
ments.*** The United States delegation abstained from voting on this 
resolution. With regard to the promotion of international trade, the 
Conference passed a resolution similar to the recommendations of 
the League of Nations Economic Conference of 1927, and subsequent 
recommendations of the Economic Committee of the League, urging 
a program of trade agreements to gradually reduce restrictions upon 
international commerce;**® and in Resolution LX encouraged the 
American nations to support the plan for an American Ethnological 
and Historical Collection of writings and documents, if approved 
by the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation.** 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN DISPUTE 


The Italo-Ethiopian dispute, beginning in December, 1934, 
apparently as a local and minor incident at Walwal in Ethiopia, has 
since proved to be one of the most spectacular efforts made by the 
League to settle disputes peaceably. The significance for the League 
lay in the fact that, for the first time in League history economic 
sanctions were definitely attempted to restrain an aggressor. The 
significance for the United States lay in the fact that at least tem- 
porarily, the trade of fifty-two countries was altered from its normal 
course, which inevitably influenced to some extent the course of the 
United States trade. The United States had little direct connection 
with the League’s machinery for settling the dispute. But indirectly 
it had an influence on League action through the Neutrality Act of 
1935, and a consideration of the dispute is therefore necessary to 

%9 International Conciliation, cited, p. 265. 
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give a picture of United States relations with the League in the 
political field. After the dispute was considered by the Council, on 
January 17, 1935,°* it was referred to a Committee of Arbitrators, 
acting under the Treaty of 1928 between Italy and Ethiopia. One 
of the arbitrators selected by the Ethiopian Government was Pro- 
fessor Pitman B. Potter of the Geneva Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales. Another American, Mr. Everett A. Colson, served as 
an Adviser to the Ethiopian Emperor, on the recommendation of the 
Department of State. The arbitration negotiations were held at 
Paris, Berne, and Schevenigen, and on September 2 their decision 
was handed down. While it rendered an opinion on the local incident 
it did not improve the military situation which was constantly 
growing worse. 

Meanwhile, the Ethiopian Emperor, growing restless with the 
prolonged arbitration and diplomatic negotiations, had appealed to 
the United States Secretary of State, on July 3, 1935, to examine 
the possible means of bringing into force the Pact of Paris. Secretary 
Hull replied at once: 

My Government, interested as it is in the maintenance of peace 
in all parts of the world, is gratified that the League of Nations, 
with a view to a peaceful settlement, has given its attention 
to the controversy which has unhappily arisen between your 
Government and the Italian Government and that the con- 
troversy is now in process of arbitration. My Government hopes 
that, whatever the facts or merits of the controversy may be, 
the arbitral agency dealing with this controversy may be able 
to arrive at a decision satisfactory to both of the Governments 
immediately concerned.?# 


This was followed by numerous statements by Secretary Hull, one 
to the Italian Ambassador, and another statement to the French and 
British Ambassadors to the effect that ‘“‘The Pact of Paris is no less 
binding now than when it was entered into by sixty-three nations 
that are parties to it.’’*** On August 1, President Roosevelt also issued 


az C.49.M.22.1935. VII. For studies of the und of = dispute, and League 
action see: “‘Italy and Ethiopia," documents and addresses in International Conciliation, 
No. 314, November, 1935; ‘‘ Imperialist Rivalries in a. by William Koren, BF; 
Foreign Policy Reports, September 11, [935 The League and the Italo-Ethiopian 
by Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign Policy Reports, November 6, 1935; ean tn Ge 
Sanctions,”” by John c. de Wilde, Serolan Policy Reports, December 4, 935i . 
for Ethiopian Peace,"’ by Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign Police: Reports, February 26, oo, 
Documents Relating to the Italo-Ethiopian Conflict, published cobatie Ta the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada, 1936. 

§@ Department of State Press Release, July 5, 1935. 

+ Department of State Press Release, September 14, 1935. 
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a statement, urging settlement of the dispute within the framework 
of the League: 


At this moment, when the Council of the League of Nations is 
assembled to consider ways for compassing by pacific means 
the differences that have arisen between Italy and Ethiopia, | 
wish to voice the hope of the people and the Government of the 
United States that an amicable solution will be found and that 
peace will be maintained.* 


i 


On August 30, the world was stunned by the news of an oil con- 
cession which had been granted to an American Oil Company in 
Ethiopia. Acting immediately, Secretary of State Hull issued a 
statement, outlining the situation as far as possible, and stating in 
part as follows: 


Qo ~~ ees 


It has not thus far been possible to secure the full facts relative 
to the reported oil-concession transaction in Ethiopia. The 
reported concession, as I stated on last Saturday, was made 
without the Government having in any way been consulted or 
informed. A sufficient amount of information, however, has 
since been received to enable me to say definitely that, whatever 
the nature of this transaction may prove to be, either com- 
mercially or politically or both, the attitude and policy of this 
Government toward the controversy between Italy and Ethiopia 
will be maintained hereafter just as it would have been main- 
tained had this reported oil transaction not occurred. 

The central point in the policy of this Government in regard 
to the Italian and Ethiopian controversy is the preservation of 
peace—to which policy every country throughout the world is 
committed by one or more treaties. And we earnestly hope that 
no nations will, in any circumstances, be diverted from this 
supreme objective.** 
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The officials of the company were subsequently informed that the 
concession was embarrassing to the Government and the whole 
arrangement was canceled. Mr. Hull later issued a statement sum- 
marizing the situation, and concluded: 


Under the conditions which prevail in the world today, a 
threat of hostilities anywhere cannot but be a threat to the 
interests—political, economic, legal and social—of all nations. 
Armed conflict in any part of the world cannot but have unde- 
sirable and adverse effects in every part of the world. All nations 
have the right to ask that any and all issues, between whatsoever 
36 Department of State Press Release, August 10, 1935. | 


366 Department of State Press Release, September 7, 1935. New York Times, September | 
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nations, be resolved by pacific means. Every nation has the 
right to ask that no nations subject it and other nations to the 
hazard and uncertainties that must inevitably accrue to all 


from resort to arms by any two. 
With good will toward all nations, the American Government 


asks of those countries which appear to be contemplating armed 
hostilities that they weigh most solicitously the declaration and 

ledge given in the Pact of Paris, which pledge was entered into 
[ all the signatories for the purpose of safeguarding peace and 
sparing the world the incalculable losses and human suffering 
that inevitably attend and follow in the wake of wars.** 


During September the League Council considered various recom- 
mendations and plans for restraining Italy, under Article 15 of the 
Covenant, and charged a special Council Committee consisting of all 
of the Council members except Italy, to follow the dispute. 

On October 3, the Italian army crossed the frontier into Ethiopia. 
The first response to this action came from the United States, for on 
October 5 President Roosevelt took drastic action by issuing a 
proclamation based on the Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935.3 In 
this he declared, in advance of any action by the League, that a state 
of war existed, and in consequence, he placed an embargo upon the 
exports of arms and munitions of war to both belligerents, and 
warned against travel on the ships of both belligerents, saying, “In 
these specific circumstances, I desire it to be understood that any of 
our people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any character 
with either of the belligerents do so at their own risk.’’**® While the 
United States did not, by this, recognize Italy as the aggressor, 
this action gave some encouragement to the movement for collective 
action by the League because it removed the fear that the United 
States would continue to send arms to the aggressor. Geneva ob- 
servers were greatly heartened by this evidence of collaboration. 

On October 7 the Council of the League declared Italy to be the 
aggressor, and on October 9 the Assembly followed with a similar 
declaration.*’° A coordination Committee was set up by the Assembly 
which proceeded immediately to recommend the form which ‘“‘sanc- 
tions” might take against Italy, in accordance with Article 16 of the 


387 Department of State Press Release, September 14, 193 
8 Public Resolution No. 67—74th Congress, reprinted 


No. 316, p. 46. 
#9 Department of State Press Release, October 6, 1935, reprinted in International 
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870 League of Nations Document C.417.1935. VII. See also Foreign Policy Reports, 
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Covenant. On October 11 the Assembly adopted a resolution provid- 
ing for an embargo on the same list of arms and munitions of war 
as those listed on October 5 by President Roosevelt.*” In addition, 
measures to prohibit the export of certain raw materials to Italy, 
loans, and provisions for mutual support were also carefully worked 
out by this Committee. The entire system of sanctions, in which fifty- 
two countries eventually participated in whole or in part, went into 
operation on November 18. Following the preparation of the docu- 
ments, the Coordination Committee then forwarded to non-member 
governments, including the United States, all relevant documents 
and recommendations, together with a request for a declaration on 
the question of sanctions.*” Secretary of State Hull replied promptly, 
as follows: 

The course thus pursued in advance of action by other govern- 
ments . . . represents the independent and affirmative policy 
of the Government of the United States, and indicates its 
purpose not to be drawn into the war and its desire not to 
contribute to a prolongation of the war. . . . It views with 
sympathetic interest the individual or concerted efforts of other 


nations to preserve peace or to localize and shorten the duration 
of war.*” 


Numerous other statements were subsequently issued by President 
Roosevelt and by Secretary of State Hull during the following 
months, urging support of the embargo in an effort to curb war trade 
profits. Secretary Hull, in a statement on October 30 said: 


It is my opinion that our citizens will not be disposed to 
insist upon transactions to derive war profits at the expense of 
human lives and human misery.* 


And President Roosevelt reinforced the same opinion: 


I do not believe that the American people will wish for 
abnormally increased profits that temporarily might be secured 
by greatly extending our trade in such materials; nor would they 
wish the struggles on the battlefield to be prolonged because of 
profits accruing to a comparatively small number of American 
citizens. 


Both Secretary of Commerce Roper and Secretary of Interior Ickes, 
acting through their respective departments, tried to keep the trade 


871 Oficial Journal, Spec. Supp. No. 138. 
#72 C.411.M.207.1935.VII. 

878 Coordination Committee Document 49. 
8% Coordination Committee Document 73. 
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of the United States within the spirit and letter of the Neutrality 
Act. This policy was not without opposition in the United States, 
however, the statement of the Conference on Port Development of 
the City of New York being indicative of a wide section of opinion 
in financial and shipping circles. The Conference claimed that the 
President had gone ‘‘far beyond the mandatory neutral resolution” 
and stated that the trade ban ‘‘is considered a serious blow to the 
commerce of this country and port and is premature and ill-advised 
and not furthering neutral position at this time.’’#” 

Following the imposition of sanctions, and their official super- 
vision by the Coordination Committee of the League, a series of 
diplomatic events took place in Europe, culminating in the Hoare- 
Laval plan for a virtual partition of Ethiopia as a means of ending the 
hostilities. Popular feeling against this policy proved to be so strong 
that it forced the resignation of the British Foreign Secretary Sir 
Samuel Hoare, whose place was taken by Anthony Eden. In the 
United States, the effect seemed to be to intensify the feeling that 
a neutrality policy must be framed to keep the country out of war, 
regardless of any of the preventive measures taken either singly or 
collectively by members of the League. The Neutrality Act of August 
31, 1935, voted by the Senate was extended in February, 1936, by 
Presidential proclamation until May 1, 1937.37 

The Coordination Committee, and its various sub-committees, 
charged with the supervision of sanctions, were constantly faced in 
their debates with the necessity for interpreting the attitude of non- 
member States, especially Germany and the United States. For 
instance, on November 6, a sub-committee adopted “in principle”’ 
a suggestion of the Canadian delegate that petroleum, iron, and steel 
be added to the list of raw materials with the proviso that the plan 
would not come into force ‘until conditions for rendering it effective 
appear to be realized.’’ This was understood to have meant that such 
an embargo could not be effective without the United States.*”’ 

This fact was well recognized by the Department of State, and 
although the Secretary of State had no authority to add these mate- 

% New York Herald Tribune, October 8, 1935; for amplification of Seared States 
neutrality policy, see International Conciliation, No. Pdi. text and ap 

"6 Coordination Committee Document 113; President Roosevelt's statement - this, 
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Laval Agreement, see Foreign Policy Re. z 26, 1936; also see Can = 


Be Neutral? by Dulles and Armstrong, published for the Council on Foreign Relations, by 
& Brothers, New York, 1936; see chaps. V and VI. 
811 See Foreign Policy Reports, Dece 
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rials to the list of “war materials,’ Secretary Hull issued a statement 
of principle and warning, on November 15 stating: 

The American people are entitled to know that there are 
certain commodities such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scra 
iron and scrap steel which are essential war materials although 
not actually arms, ammunition, or implements of war, and that 
according to recent government trade reports, a considerably 
increased amount of these is being exported for war purposes, 
This class of trade is directly contrary to the policy of this 
Government as announced in official statements of the President 
and Secretary of State, as it is also contrary to the general 
spirit of the recent neutrality act.*”® 


Department of Commerce figures issued a few days later, confirmed 
the impression that exports to Italy of petroleum, iron and steel, and 
automobile parts and accessories far exceeded those of the previous 
year.*7® 

The Coordination Committee continued, however, in its efforts to 
carry out sanctions effectively, and on January 22 appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to conduct a technical examination of conditions 
governing trade in and transport of petroleum and its derivatives, 
by-products, and residues. This report is most interesting, as showing 
the importance of United States trade in respect to the operation of 
sanctions. The Coordination Committee met from February 3 to 12 
to study the report. One of the conclusions was that among the most 
important sources of petroleum for world markets were the United 
States. All other oil-producing countries were members of the Co- 
ordination Committee. Also, ‘from figures at the Committee’s 
disposal’ the amount of oil for export from the United States ex- 
ceeded Italy’s demands, as in the past a relatively small proportion 
has gone to Italy. However, ‘“ During the last few months these 
exports have shown a very large increase. It is not known whether 
the recent increase in exports will be maintained or whether any form 
of limitation will, in fact, be instituted. . . . It will be observed 
that the production of the countries mentioned in this table which 
are not members of the Coordination Committee is, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, quite negligible.’’ The fact was also noted 
with regard to oil production, that about 15 per cent to 20 per cent of 
the tremendous production of Venezuela was normally sent to the 


378 Department of State Press Release, November 16, 1935. ; nda. 
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United States for refining, and that this proportion could be increased 
should Venezuela’s trade with Italy be interfered with through the 
operation of sanctions. The question of the availability of non- 
Italian tonnage was also considered, and it was felt quite likely that 
a portion of the United States coastwise fleet could be used for 
transporting oil to Italy, and that other vessels could easily be char- 
tered by the United States to handle the additional tonnage. This 
would also be true of several other non-member States, although the 
tanker fleets of both Germany and Japan were considered as less 
important than that of the United States. The conclusions of the 
Committee were that an oil embargo by members could be effective, 
providing the United States would confine its shipments to the export 
level prior to 1935, about 6.6 per cent of Italy’s total imports.*#® 

In an article entitled “Oil for Italy”’ in Foreign Affairs for April, 
1936, William O. Scroggs analyzes the figures of the Committee of 
Experts and points out the fact that, in relation to shipments of oil 
from other countries to Italy, that of the United States was small. He 
claims that two facts are well established: ‘‘(1) that the amount of 
oil shipped to Italy from this country even under existing war-time 
demands is only a small portion of Italy’s total purchases; and (2) the 
Administration at Washington has used every means at its command, 
compatible with existing legislation, to check such shipments from 
the United States.” He also cites seven different governmental 
policies, all taken independently of the League during the latter part 
of 1935 to discourage American trade with and travel to both Italy 
and Ethiopia. He admits that American trade in this period did 
increase, but he points out that the President could not have accepted 
the obligations of League members with respect to sanctions, and 
concludes: 

In contrast . . . the League’s oil policy in past months seems 

to have been timid and vacillating. Consideration of an oil 

sanction was brought up at Geneva on November 2, on Decem- 

ber 12, on January 20, and on March 2. On each occasion it 

was postponed. .. . 

When Sir Samuel Hoare and Premier Laval showed their 
readiness to forget sanctions and anti-war treaties and to 


appease Premier Mussolini at the expense of Ethiopia, the 
Administration discovered it had been left out on a limb. Its 


%° Coordination Committee Documents 113 and 125 “Statistics of Trade with Italy 
and the Italian Colonies, December, 1935-March, 1936"; Geneva Research Center, “‘ United 
States and World Organization in 1936,” p. 9; Oficial Journal, Spec. Supp. 148, p. 66. 
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attitude under such circumstances became more passive; its ardor 
for moral suasion abated; and it showed a disposition to “ wait 
and see” before making any further moves. 


On March 3, following continual and protracted diplomatic 
negotiations outside the League, and almost continual debates in 
the Assembly Committee, Mr. Eden announced that the British 
Government would favor an embargo on oil and was ready to ‘ ‘take 
part in a swift application of this measure if the other principle States 
supplying Italy with oil or transporting oil to Italy and which were 
members of the League were also prepared to act.’’**! On the same 
day, Premier Mussolini declared in a speech before his Cabinet, 


. the American Congress, after a rapid discussion and 
with a shattering majority, approved prolongation pure and 
simple of the present Neutrality Law until May 1, 1937. It there- 
fore rejected every proposal to enlarge the list of products at 
present under embargo and has not taken into the slightest 
account all Geneva's solicitations. As Italians, we cannot fail to 
receive with satisfaction this political direction on the part of 
the United States, but I wish to add that the Congressmen 
and American Senators who have rejected every embargo upon 
oil and other raw materials have above all rendered a precious 
service to the cause of world peace. . . . As to the workings 
of the naval conference . . . an accord of a political nature 
cannot be signed by Italy while extensions of sanctions are 
threatening or supported.*# 


On April 15 the League published a report showing the effect of 
sanctions on Italy’s trade for a period of approximately four months. 
These figures showed that Italy’s exports to and imports from the 
United States, as well as Austria and Hungary (non-sanctionist 
States) had increased, as had United States exports to Italian 
Africa.*** A similar report, issued on June 2** indicated a marked 
general increase in Italian trade, especially in commodities such as 
petroleum, rubber, copper, iron and steel scrap, coal, and nickel. 
The military events of the spring of 1936 which placed Italy in 
virtual control of Ethiopia, combined with the European political 
situation, led to the abandonment of sanctions by the League. Acting 
again ahead of the League, President Roosevelt, on June 20, 1936, 
381 New York Times, March 4. 
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issued a proclamation revoking the United States embargo of Octo- 
ber 5, 1935, with the following statement to the press: 


When it was ascertained that a state of war existed between 
Italy and Ethipoia I performed the duty imposed upon me by 
legislation theretofore enacted by issuing proclamations making 
effective an embargo on arms, ammunition and implements of 
war from the United States to the belligerent countries and 
admonishing American citizens to abstain from traveling on 
belligerent vessels. In doing so I was passing upon a question of 
fact. Having now ascertained that, in fact, the conditions which 
led to the issue of the proclamations have ceased to exist, I have, 
in conformity with the duty imposed upon me, issued proclama- 
tions revoking my earlier proclamations. Therefore the state- 
ments which I issued in respect to commercial transactions with 
the belligerents are no longer applicable.** 


In the Assembly meeting from June 30 to July 4, at which the 
Emperor Haile Selassie appeared to make a dramatic appeal for 
support, the League members formally voted to lift sanctions, and 
the Coordination Committee was instructed to make certain reports 
before October 31 on their operation.*** The “Stimson doctrine” of 
non-recognition of the fruits of aggression was indirectly upheld by 
the September Assembly in permitting the Ethiopian delegation to be 
seated, and Mr. Colson, Financial Adviser to the Negus and a mem- 
ber of the Ethiopian delegation, was the first American to sit on the 
Assembly floor as a delegate.*#” 

American participation in the settlement of international dis- 
putes by the League of Nations dates from October, 1931, when 
the United States, for the first time, sent a representative to sit at the 
Council table. Mr. Gilbert’s instructions made it impossible for him, 
officially, to take any part in the discussions under the Covenant, 
the United States being a party only to the Pact of Paris and not the 
Covenant. In later Council meetings American contact was main- 
tained chiefly by conversations among M. Briand, President of 
the League of Nations Council, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Sweetser, American member of the Secretariat, outside of the 
Council rooms, both in Paris and at Geneva. Frequently Mr. Stimson 
was consulted by telephone. But there was no American official in 
Europe with authority to make decisions for the American Govern- 

4% Department of State Press Release, June 20, 1936. 


8% Monthly Summary, July, 1936, p. 208. 
7 **United States and World Organization,” 1936, cited, pp. 8-11. 
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ment, in contrast with other major Powers, most of which were 
represented by their Foreign Ministers or equally responsible officials, 
Another awkward situation arose out of American interest in the 
Council discussions despite its non-membership in the League of 
Nations, which led the Japanese Government, quite logically, to 
protest the invitation extended to the United States to be represented 
on the Council. The necessity for settling this legal point caused 
serious delay in the early, anxious days of the dispute, when prompt 
and decisive action might have restrained the Japanese military 
authorities. The United States began its cooperation in this case by 
limited participation in the Council itself; then, continued by more 
remote contact with the Council; then by cordial cooperation with the 
Lytton Commission appointed by the Council; and then, while 
reserving complete “independence of judgment,”’ by participation 
through a government official in the Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up to carry out the recommendations of the Lytton 
Commission. Parallel with United States cooperation with League 
agencies were the independent negotiations carried on by Secretary 
Stimson, and his promulgation of the ‘non-recognition doctrine,” 
both intended to safeguard the interests of the United States and 
to reinforce the League. Secretary Stimson writes of this dispute: 
In the world before us the League of Nations represented the 
only existing and general system for such cooperative war 
prevention. In the crisis which confronted us manifestly the 
only course for us to follow was one of the heartiest cooperation 
with the League directed towards the common objective of 
preventing a spread of the hostilities and eventually of restoring 
eace. 
. If we had not done this; if we had stood aside in a problem 
which was in our part of the world and where Europe naturally 
would feel that we should be peculiarly interested, the League’s 
effort would have been hamstrung from the beginning and the 
two other great peace treaties, which our Government had 
initiated and to which we were signatories, inevitably would 
have become dead letters. So, under the conditions with which 
we were faced, we endeavored to do our best to cooperate with 
the action of the League. 


In On the Rim of the Abyss Dr. Shotwell also writes of this dispute. He 
analyzes the effects of American delay in the early days of the dis- 
pute, and its effect in holding back the League from more decisive 
action; he also traces the evolution of the “ non-recognition”’ doctrine 
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as a part of American policy in the Western Hemisphere, originating 
as long ago as 1889 at the first International Conference of American 
States. He concludes that ‘‘the cooperation of the United States 
with the League of Nations was as good as might be expected from 
a non-member State,’’ but that there still remained two centers 
of policy, two “general staffs” resulting both in delay and in mis- 
understanding.*** 

The two disputes in South America were the first major tests of the 
Monroe Doctrine with relation to the League. Their consideration 
by the League caused no official opposition from the chief guardian of 
that Doctrine, the United States. The United States did not parti- 
cipate as much in the League’s agencies for the settlement of these 
disputes, as it had in the case of the Sino-Japanese affair. The United 
States efforts to settle the disputes were chiefly through American 
agencies, whose contacts with the League agencies were sometimes 
close, sometimes remote. Membership on the Advisory Commission, 
except by an observer, to supervise the settlement of the Bolivia- 
Paraguay dispute was declined by the United States Government 
because of its direct mandate from and responsibility to the League 
Assembly. Membership on the two bodies meeting ‘‘on American 
soil” was, however, authorized. Some of the efforts of American 
agencies proved ineffective for many months, and quite naturally 
delayed League action. Credit for final settlement of the Bolivia- 
Paraguay dispute is assumed by the American peace conference 
meeting in Buenos Aires, an agency, however, which was one of 
three suggested by the League and which adopted many principles 
for the settlement which had previously been advocated by League 
Committees. The dispute over Leticia between Peru and Colombia 
was less complicated and the issues were clear-cut. Again, how- 
ever, the United States declined to participate in a League Ad- 
visory Committee, except through an observer; but it was prompt 
in support of the League's efforts, and was represented by an Ameri- 
can Army official on a military Commission, working under a special 
League of Nations flag, and supervising the execution of a League 
plan on American soil. 

American relations with the League in connection with the Ethio- 
pian dispute were indirect but exceedingly important. By announcing 
in advance of League action an arms embargo on shipments to both 


#88 Stimson, cited, R 241; Shotwell, cited, chap. VIII, ‘“‘Japan Tests the Peace Ma- 
chinery,"’ and chap. IX, “‘ Prestige.” 
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Italy and Ethiopia, the United States removed itself as a possible 
obstacle to the application of any sanctions the League might wish 
to apply, as far as arms and munitions of war, as defined in the 
President’s proclamation, were concerned. Had the United States 
indicated a willingness to apply an embargo on oil with respect to 
both Italy and Ethiopia, it is possible, although not certain, that 
the League Powers would also have placed oil upon the list of articles 
covered by the “sanctions.’’ Some observers feel that the European 
Powers did not intend to add oil and other vital products to the list 
of articles covered by ‘“‘sanctions’’ and that the United States went 
very far toward cooperating with the League in any policy of sanc- 
tions its members might sincerely undertake. One thing is probably 
certain, however, and that is that without a definite commitment on 
oil from the United States an oil sanction could not have been effec- 
tive. As a non-member of the League, the United States was under 
no obligation to declare its policy in this respect; as a member of 
the international community perhaps the United States does have 
such an obligation. The policy of declaring an embargo on shipments 
to both parties to a dispute employed by the United States in the 
case of Italy and Ethiopia, as well as in the Chaco, indicates that the 
United States, although cooperating to some extent with the nations 
in “collective action’’ against an aggressor, is not yet ready to co- 
operate in a system of “collective security’’ which implies, first, the 
definition of an aggressor when possible, and second, punitive meas- 
ures against only the aggressor, not against the victim as well. The 
neutrality measures before Congress reflect the varying points of view 
toward cooperation with the “collective system,” and the lack of 
agreement which still prevails in the United States toward “collective 
action”’ to restrain aggressor nations. 

American contacts with the League with regard to the settlement 
of international disputes indicate first, that in all except exceedingly 
localized disputes, the United States has an interest in their peaceful 
settlement; and second, that while several methods of cooperation 
with the League have been tried, the time is yet to come when 
American relations in such matters will be sufficiently regularized 
to insure promptness of action; consultation with all parties; coordi- 
nation of all agencies concerned with settlement of international 
disputes; and assumption of obligations by non-members which will 
help League members to carry out the provisions of the Covenant 
for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
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THe SAAR PLEBISCITE 


For fifteen years the League of Nations had the duty, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, of administering the territory of the 
Saar Basin. This strategic industrial section was ceded to France by 
Germany, as part of the reparations payments exacted from Ger- 
many, with certain provisions relating to the operation of the coal 
mines. The government of the Territory was entrusted to a special 
Saar Governing Commission, responsible to the Council of League 
of Nations. In accordance with the Treaty provisions, a plebiscite 
was held on January 13, 1935, at which the inhabitants of the territory 
were given an opportunity to decide whether to (1) maintain the 
régime established by the Treaty (i.e. the League of Nations Govern- 
ing Body), (2) join with France, or (3) join with Germany. 

In order to carry out the plebiscite fairly and without disorder, a 
Plebiscite Commission was constituted “under the authority of the 
Council for the organization, direction, and supervision of the 
plebiscite.’’ The Commission consisted of three members, nationals 
of Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden, and an expert on plebiscites, 
Miss Sarah Wambaugh of the United States, who was also designated 
as deputy member to act in the absence of any of the regular mem- 
bers.**® The Plebiscite Commission came into office July 1, 1934, and 
announced its intention to secure freedom, secrecy, and trustworthi- 
ness in the voting. Local committees to prepare the voters’ registers 
were set up, and a staff including an American, Professor James K. 
Pollock of the University of Michigan, was engaged. Balloting took 
place on January 13; on January 17 the Council announced a majority 
of 82.9 in favor of union with Germany; and on March 1 the transfer 
to Germany was formally effected.** 


SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN QUESTIONS 
TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 


The permanent Advisory Commission for the Protection and Wel- 
fare of Children and Young People, first operating in part in 1922 


3 Miss Wambaugh is the foremost living authority on the subject of plebiscites, having 
become interested in the subject during the Paris Peace Conference. Since 1919 she has 
devoted herself to the question, has traveled to many parts of Europe and toSouth America, 
wherever plebiscites have been held. She is the author of Plebiscites Since the World War, 
ee by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 

w, 1920. She is the first woman to have lectured before the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague. See New York Times, November 24, 1934. 

See The Saar Plebiscite, Geneva, 1935, Information Section. Florinsky, The Saar 
Struggle, Macmillan, 1934. 
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through the Committee on Traffic in Women and Children, was 
reorganized in 1925 under the title given above and until the present 
year has functioned through two committees working in parallel 
but related fields—the Committee on Child Welfare and the Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Women and Children. In 1936 the Commission 
was again reorganized following a meeting in Paris, April 15-17, 
the recommendations of which were approved by the Council of the 
League of Nations. The Commission is now entitled the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions, and functions as a single committee. 
This change in composition and title will not involve immediately 
any change in terms of reference. It was contemplated by the mem- 
bers, however, that the title would facilitate possible future action 
of the Council in referring measures outside the special fields of the 
two pre-existing committees to the new Advisory Committee. 

Annual meetings of the Committee on Child Welfare and on 
Traffic in Women and Children have been held at Geneva every 
spring and it is planned that meetings of the reorganized Committee 
on Social Questions will be held annually at about the same time of 
the year. The Committees have been composed of official delegates 
of fifteen governments together with assessors representing voluntary 
international social welfare organizations. The reorganization 
effected in accordance with the report of the meeting held in April, 
1936, recommended changes in composition of the Committee that 
would result in representatives of not more than twenty-five govern- 
ments and assessors nominated by the Committee for particular 
items of the program. The organizations hitherto represented by 
assessors would be given the opportunity of becoming associate or 
correspondent members if they so desired and other important 
organizations could be added later by the Council. These members 
would be entitled to receive the documents of the Committee and 
would be invited to furnish it with information without sending 
representatives to its meetings. 

The work of these committees at one time constituted one of the 
most conspicuous fields of American cooperation with the League, 
with Government representation as early as 1923 and important 

*% Document C.192.M.121.1936.IV. See also International Conciliation, No. 274, pp- 
83-87. For organization see Myers, Handbook, pp. 62-63. A detailed description of the 
League's work in this field, with especial reference to Canada and the United States, will 
be found in the excellent pamphlet “‘Social Work at the League of Nations," by Charlotte 


Whitton, Canadian Welfare Council, Council House, Ottawa, 1936. 15 cents. Mr. Joseph 
W. Scott contributed some of the material in this chapter. 
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financial contributions for special studies from American voluntary 
organizations. Miss Grace Abbott was a member of the Commission 
continuously from 1922 until her resignation as Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau in 1934. Miss Abbott was active in suggest- 
ing and promoting field inquiries undertaken by the Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Children with American support. For some 
years she was not able to attend meetings. In 1933** Miss Katharine 
F,. Lenroot, then Assistant Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, attended the sessions in place of Miss 
Abbott, and on Miss Abbott's resignation, Miss Lenroot was ap- 
pointed her successor, as delegate enjoying the same status as all 
other government delegates.** Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau attended, in place of Miss Lenroot, the 1935 
session, and Miss Lenroot attended the 1936 session and participated 
in discussions concerning reorganization of the Committee. This 
is the only permanent League of Nations Committee on which the 
United States has a government delegate in an official capacity, and 
exercising the right to vote.?% 


Traffic in Women and Children 


The inquiry into the nature and extent of traffic in women and 
children throughout the world, undertaken at the instance of Miss 
Grace Abbott and financed by funds made available by the American 
Bureau for Social Hygiene, covered Europe, the Mediterranean, 
North America, and South America, and a later inquiry was under- 
taken in the Far East. An American, Mr. Bascom Johnson, took a 
conspicuous part in these inquiries and, as Chairman of the Traveling 
Commission studying the Far East, attended meetings, in the 
capacity of an assessor, at which the inquiry was discussed. These 
studies not only provided definite data concerning the extent and 
organization of the traffic, but also made recommendations for the 
protection of women, including the establishment of a special liaison 
agent for the League in the East, a larger number of women police 
officials, abolition of licensed brothels, the rehabilitation of prosti- 
tutes, and other measures of social reform.** 

One of the immediate results of the disclosures of the Traveling 


8 For summary of 1933 meetings, see Oficial Journal, 1933, pp. 880-884. 
cate oe of State Press Release, April 10, 1935. Report of Committee, C.187.M. 
.1935.1V. 
am C'r92.M.121.1936.1V; Official peak 1936, pp. 554-555. 
$% Final report of Committee of Inquiry C.149.M.62.1934.1V. 
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Committee of Inquiry was the decision to hold a Conference of Cen. 
tral Authorities in the Middle and Far Eastern countries. The 
United States expressed itself in favor of such a Conference,*** and 
was represented by an observer, Miss Anne Guthrie, whose attend- 
ance was made possible through the cooperation of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association in the United 
States. The Conference was held in Java in February, 1937.*% 

An important aspect of the work of the Commission on Traffic in 
Women and Children has been the development of draft conventions 
which have formed the basis for international conventions drawn up 
under the auspices of the Council. International agreements and 
conventions on this subject date back to 1904 when an international 
agreement was signed, the signatories undertaking to set up central 
authorities in their own countries for the supervision and reporting 
of any traffic in women and children involving their movement from 
one country to another. The signatory countries also agreed to assure 
greater protection for travelers. The United States adhered to this 
agreement but did not adhere to subsequent conventions signed in 
1910, 1921, and 1933. The 1933 convention on the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Women of Full Age was designed to abolish the age of 
consent in so far as international traffic is concerned. It has not been 
signed or ratified by the United States, although it was submitted 
to the United States Senate in 1935 and referred to a Senate Com- 
mittee.*** In 1936 the Committee on Traffic in Women and Children 
drew up a draft convention relating to the exploitation of prostitution 
by third parties which has been submitted for observation and com- 
ments to the governments by the Council. Under the agreement of 
1904 the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization of the 
United States Department of Labor functions as Central Authority 
for the United States. Annual reports are prepared with the collabora- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service which are forwarded to the League of Nations, and 
questionnaires prepared by the League have been answered in detail. 
These have covered such questions as administrative practices relat- 
ing to the protection of young persons, licensed houses,*** the traffic 
in women,‘ and related social problems. 


3% Oficial Journal, June, 1935, pp. 616-618; Committee’s Report C.187.M. nee * 

#97 Geneva Research Center, 1936, pp. 16 ‘and 25; Official Journal, Novem 1936, 
p. 1202. 

398 Myers, cited, pp. 229-232. Many of the questions ree al the Convention are 
the subjects of State, not national, legislation in the United Sta 
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Child Welfare 


The late Miss Julia C. Lathrop, first Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
served as an assessor on this Committee, representing the National 
Conference of Social Work, until her death, and she and Miss Abbott 
took an important part in the early development of the Committee’s 
work. The Children’s Bureau collaborates actively with the Com- 
mittee in supplying information and attending meetings whenever 
possible.** In 1924 the Assembly endorsed the “Declaration of 
Geneva,” outlining society’s duty to the child and in 1934 again 
approved it, as a basis for the work of the Child Welfare Committee.‘ 
Among the subjects of study by the Child Welfare Committee have 
been a survey of moral and social conditions of children in many 
countries, including the United States, the official and voluntary 
services working with courts dealing with juveniles, the organization 
of juvenile courts and the results obtained,‘ the organization and 
operation of correctional institutions for youthful offenders, problems 
relating to illegitimate birth,‘ the recreational aspects of the cinema 
and its influence on the young, measures for the protection of neglect- 
ed and delinquent children, and protection of blind children*** and 
unemployment.**? An important study of methods of care of children 
in foster family homes is now underway and the United States is 
represented on the sub-committee which is carrying on the present 
stage of the report. Miss Lenroot, the representative of the United 
States, has collaborated closely with Miss Whitton, the representative 
of Canada, in this survey and in other aspects of the Committee’s 
work.*** At the 1936 meetings of the Commission Dr. Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University attended as an expert on the cinema, and 
made an important contribution to the discussions.**® The Committee 
has been concerned with problems of unemployed young people and 
has the benefit of a liaison officer from the International Labour Office 


4 See Oficial Journal, June, 1935, pp. 616-618; Work of the Committee, C.187.M.164. 
1935. 

42 Myers, cited, p 

4 C.285.M.12 o* aK . The American Social Byers Association contributed $5000, 
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4 Reprints from ces of Social Hygiene, C.P. E. 447(a). 
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in discussions concerning these problems and other problems which 
are essentially industrial in character. Liaison officers from the Health 
Organization and the International Cinematographic Institute also 
attended meetings of the Child Welfare Committee. 

The meeting of the Committee held in 1936 discussed plans for 
future work having in mind the recommendation of the Assembly in 
1935 that the Committee’s attention should be directed mainly 
toward normal children. The delegates of the United States and 
Canada submitted a memorandum which has been circulated to the 
members of the Committee for consideration this year. It outlined a 
general plan of work which might be contemplated over a period of 
years, the items of which might be gradually developed within the 
limits of the Committee’s competence, having due regard to their 
emergency and international interest. 

As with all of the technical work of the League, the annual reports 
of the Advisory Committee, and the Secretary-General’s report 
covering the work of the Social Section of the Secretariat are received 
and acted upon by the Council, one of the Assembly Committees 
and often by the Assembly itself. Policies are often determined by 
these central organs of the League, while details are furnished and 
policies executed by the Committees. Although United States repre- 
sentatives are often active in the Committees, their influence ceases 
when the Report reaches the Council and Assembly. 


REFUGEES 


A disastrous consequence of the World War has been the creation 
of large bodies of refugees, persons deprived by the peace settlements 
of livelihood in their own countries, and yet not absorbed socially 
or economically into the countries in which they have found them- 
selves arbitrarily located. The resettlement and rehabilitation of 
these unfortunate persons has taxed every facility of private, govern- 
mental, and international organizations and is still far from a suc- 
cessful solution. One group of refugees, largely those of Eastern 
Europe, have been settled in new lands through the personal efforts 
of Dr. Nansen of Norway, and in recent years by the Nansen Inter- 
national Office for Refugees, an autonomous organization, set 
up by, and cooperating with, the League of Nations as well as 
with the International Labour Organisation. Except for voluntary 

“1° The Fifth Committee considers Social Questions. 
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contributions from private American individuals, the United States 
has no connection with the work of this Office. 


High Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish and Other) Coming 
from Germany 


In 1933, as a result of the political policy of the National Socialist 
Government in Germany, thousands of persons found it impossible 
to remain in that country, either because of the fact that they were 
Jewish or because their political opinions did not coincide with those 
of the Government. By 1935 the number of such refugees was esti- 
mated at more than 80,000. Such an emigration to other countries in 
normal times would have created an economic crisis of first magnitude, 
as no country can absorb easily a sudden influx of foreign laborers or 
intellectuals into regular employment. In the height of an economic 
depression with unemployment general among a country’s own 
citizens, an alien stands practically no chance of securing regular 
employment. Because of the desperate plight of those who could no 
longer live in Germany, the International Labour Organisation and 
later the 1933 Assembly of the League were urged to take measures 
to provide relief for those in need, as a result of which a High Com- 
mission for Refugees from Germany was established by the League 
in October, 1933. Like the Nansen Office, the High Commission is 
autonomous, and although receiving an initial advance of funds from 
the League, received most of its funds from private sources. The 
reason for its separation from the League was to avoid, if possible, a 
break with Germany which was, at that time, still a League member. 
In recommending to the Council the appointment of a High Com- 
missioner, M. Vasconcellos said in part: 

I am sure you will agree with me that this will be both a deli- 
cate and important decision. The High Commissioner will be the 
center and pivot of the whole international action contemplated 
by the Assembly. His work will be particularly heavy because, 
together with his Governing Body, he will form an autonomous 
organization. It is therefore essential that the Council’s choice 
should fall on a person whose authority, experience, impartiality 
and competence are such as to afford every guarantee and carry 
all the necessary confidence, both for the refugees themselves, 
and also for the governments concerned and the private organiza- 
tions and persons that may be called upon to collaborate in any 
way in the contemplated action. 

“1 Oficial Journal, December, 1933, pp. 1616-1617. C.586.1933. 
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It was not intended that the High Commissioner should himself 
raise funds, but rather that he should negotiate with governments 
for the admission of refugees under certain terms and with certain 
guarantees; interest and encourage private organizations to provide 
funds; and coordinate the work of those organizations in many 
countries. The difficult task of High Commissioner fell to Mr. James 
G. McDonald of New York, former Chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association. Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia Uni- 
versity was the American representative on the Governing Body of 
the High Commission in 1933, meeting first in Lausanne and later in 
London.“? After two years of intensive and most difficult work, Mr, 
McDonald submitted his resignation, together with a summary of 
his accomplishments and recommendations for the future.** His 
letter and annexes contain an analysis of the German laws and de- 
crees which have precipitated the German emigration and which, 
if continued over any length of time, would serve to increase con- 
stantly the stream of refugees from the country. Because of their 
race or their differing political views, 500,000 or more persons can 
continue to live in Germany only at great sacrifice and with very 
limited privileges. Mr. McDonald emphasized that to try to take 
care of these increasing numbers would be only a temporary expe- 
dient; that the High Commissioner had been handicapped from the 
start by his detachment from the League; and that only by having 
the League attack the political problem at its source could this 
disastrous situation be remedied. Mr. McDonald concluded with a 
fervent plea for integration of the refugee work with the League, 
and for collective action to change the German policies causing the 
emigration. Mr. McDonald wrote: 

. . I am convinced that it is the duty of the High Com- 
missioner for German Refugees, in tendering his resignation, 
to express an opinion on the essential elements of the task 
with which the Council of the League entrusted him. When 
domestic policies threaten the demoralization and exile of hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings, considerations of diplomatic 
correctness must yield to those of common humanity. I should 
be recreant if I did not call attention to the actual situation 
and plead that world opinion, acting through the League and its 
member States and other countries, move to avert the existing 
and impending tragedies." 


412 Department of State Press Releases, October 28, 1933; November 25, 1933. 

“3 Text of Mr. eee s letter dated December 27, 1935, is reprinte ‘in International 
Conciliation, No. . Committee of Experts Report. C.2.M.2.1936.XII. 

414 Internatio ‘Conciliation, cited. 
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During his period of office some 65,000 refugees, including many 
professional and “‘intellectual’’ workers, found temporary homes and 
positions in other countries, through the efforts of the High Com- 
missioner, while a full 15,000 were still in immediate need. Following 
Mr. McDonald’s resignation, Sir Neill Malcolm was appointed High 
Commissioner, but no fundamental reorganization has taken place. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Commission for Refugees 


Because the legal status of all refugees was extremely vague and 
confused after the War, a Conference of the Intergovernmental 
Advisory Commission for Refugees was held in 1933 to clarify their 
status internationally. The resulting Convention covered administra- 
tive and juridical measures, labor conditions, welfare, relief, educa- 
tion, and fiscal matters. A copy of the Convention was sent to the 
United States for ratification, but the Secretary of State replied that 
it would not be possible for the United States to become a party to 
it. It was pointed out that under our laws the Government could 
not issue Nansen certificates, and furthermore that aliens in the 
United States enjoy privileges of citizens with respect to the Courts 
and other legal matters.“* Following the problems raised and pro- 
posals for reorganization in connection with Mr. McDonald’s resigna- 
tion as High Commissioner for German Refugees,“* another inter- 
governmental conference was held in July, 1936, to “establish a 
system of legal protection for refugees.” Secretary of State Hull 
declined the invitation to be represented officially at this conference 
as well, explaining that the status of all aliens is fully defined at 
present by existing United States legislation. A member of the 
American Consulate in Geneva, Mr. Curtis Everett, attended the con- 
ference, however, as an observer. The draft agreement drawn up 
by the conference was made more specific by the Assembly in 
September, 1936.7 


Settlement of Assyrians in Iraq 
Following the independence of Iraq, a problem was created by the 
presence in that State of a group of Assyrians, who were unassimilated 


‘5 Oficial Journal, May, 1934, p. 484. For summary of the e's work see ‘The 
International Problem of Refugees” by Norman Bentwich, Special Studies by Geneva 


Research Center, Vol. VI, No. 5, 1935; also same author, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, 


No. 5, February 12, 1936. 
{16 See p. 430, supra. C.427.1934.VII.11. 
417 Gene ch, 1936, pp. 26-27; for text see Oficial Journal, December, 1936, 
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and who demanded guarantees from the Iraq Government as a 
minority group. This was rejected, and instead the Council set up, 
in 1932, an Assyrian Settlement Board to work out plans for the 
emigration of these Assyrians. President Bayard Dodge, of the Uni- 
versity of Beirut, was a member of the Board, with Professor Ritsher 
as his substitute. Plans were first made to place the refugees in 
Brazil, then in British Guiana, and then in French West Africa. Early 
in 1936, just as the arrangements were nearly completed for the emi- 
gration, the French Government, for various reasons, withdrew its 
offer. The problem is, therefore, still unsettled, but Americans in the 
Near East continue their interest in the fate of these unhappy 
people.“ 


Committee of Experts on Assistance to Indigent Foreigners 


A practical problem with widespread international implications 
is that of assistance to indigent foreigners, a problem in times of 
prosperity and doubly so in times of economic depression. In May, 
1931, the Council of the League set up a temporary Committee of 
Experts to study this question. The United States accepted the 
Council's invitation to nominate experts in the field for membership 
on this Committee, the Secretary of State noting that as the United 
States Government had taken part in an International Conference 
for Assistance to Foreigners in 1912 in Paris, it would be advisable 
to attend the League’s Conference on the same subject.“* Those 
nominated by the Government were Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain 
of Columbia University, Mr. George L. Warren, Director of the 
International Migration Service, and Miss Florence W. Hutsinpillar, 
technical adviser in the Department of Labor. The Committee, 
which met for its first session from the fourth to the ninth of Decem- 
ber, 1933, drew up fourteen recommendations and a Draft Multilater- 
al Convention on Assistance to Indigent Foreigners and presented it 
to the Secretary-General of the League to communicate to the 
governments for observations.“° The Convention provided that each 
contracting State would grant indigent nationals of other contracting 
States treatment equal to its own nationals, special assistance for 
indigent foreign minors, and certain safeguards regarding deportation 
‘is br —— on) 1933, Rao —~ United States and World Sy ee 
sagt 52,27; CP . » 1936, pp. 1162-1164 for report of the Committee 


“9 Oficial Journal, December, 1933, p. 1605; C.563.1933.IV. 
#0 C.10.M.8.1934.I1V. See Bentwich., cited. 
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and repatriation.“ The United States reply regarding the Convention 
indicated sympathy with its purpose and efforts to “‘raise the stand- 
ards of assistance to indigent aliens”’ but pointed out that, under our 
Federal system, each State would have to make the necessary changes 
in its legislation and the Federal Government could not, therefore, 
conform to the provisions of the Convention. Information concerning 
the laws of the several States, and also the Social Security Act of 
August, 1935, were included in the reply.“ 

At its second session, which met from January 27 to February 1, 
1936, the United States was represented by Mr. George L. Warren, 
Dr. Henry B. Hazard, assistant to the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization in the Department of Labor, and by Miss M. E. 
Hurlbutt of the faculty of the New York School of Social Work. At 
this session, the Committee revised the Convention it had drafted at 
its original meeting in the light of comments and replies received from 
thirty-five governments and four private organizations, and requested 
the Secretary-General of the League to communicate the revised draft 
to the Governments for ratification. Dr. Hazard made the useful 
suggestion that a further study be undertaken, in an effort to ascer- 
tain the methods now in use in various countries with regard to 
assistance to indigent foreigners. This study has been begun, and 
may result in added meetings to clarify the international situation. 
The United States is certain to have a deep interest in the formulation 
of some international system by which indigent foreigners may be 
cared for since there are, in the United States 14,000,000 people of 
foreign birth of which 6,000,000 have not been naturalized.“ Since 
many of these are dependent in part on financial assistance from their 
families overseas, the United States Government cannot fail to 
avail itself of whatever facilities may result from an international 
system of assistance for such persons. 


PENAL AND PENITENTIARY QUESTIONS 


A serious problem in social welfare and especially in the prevention 
of crime arises from the diverse penal systems and insufficient re- 
habilitation of criminals. As practices differ in many parts of the 
world and in different legal systems, the 1933 Assembly instructed 
: w epmmasioed in Report submitted by the Fifth Committee of the Assembly, A.so 
Piliccemene A.55.1935. iv 


@ Document A.55.1935.1 
% Geneva Special Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 24. 
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the Secretary-General to send to governments, both members and 
non-members of the League, a set of fifty-five rules drawn up by the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission. These rules were 
known as the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Pris. 
oners.** The governments were asked to consider them in the light 
of approved and practical application of them to their own penal 
systems. The United States, on February 26, 1934, made the follow- 
ing observations in respect to the rules: 


The Government . . . regards the . . . rules as a workable 
and progressive set of minimum standards for prisons and 
gaols. Copies will be circulated among the prison and gaol 
officials of the United States.“* 


In 1934, the Assembly asked the governments to communicate 
annually the experience obtained from and any other observations 
relating to the application of the Standard Rules for the Treatment of 
Prisoners. In reply to this request, the United States informed the 
Secretary-General that copies of the rules had been sent to all of the 
three thousand political subdivisions of the United States having 
jurisdiction over penal institutions; that although Federal Govern- 
ment control over local institutions was limited, it was planned to ask 
the cooperation of the local authorities in supplying the minimum 
rules.’ By this means, the United States has been able to avail itself 
of world experience in penal questions, and has also contributed its 
experience to other governments. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO CHINA 


The possibility of international assistance of a technical nature to 
help China improve its internal condition was recognized by the 
League as early as 1922-23 when informal contacts were made by the 
Health Organization, which led to other contacts and to collabora- 
tion with the Chinese National Economic Council. From 193I- 
33 various missions of a technical nature visited China, to survey 
and report on problems relating to finance, health, communica- 
tions, agriculture, and education, and in 1933,* at the request 
of China, a special Council Committee was set up to supervise further 
technical cooperation. On July 18 this Committee met in Paris, and 


«6 Summarized in Report submitted by the Fifth Committee to the Assembly. A.45. 
1934.1V. For rules see C.620.M.241.1930.I1V.10. 

426 League of Nations Publications, Official No. A.14.1934.IV. 

#27 League of Nations Publications, Official No. A.21.1935.IV. 

#8 C.405.M.208.1933.VII. 
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decided to invite the United States to be represented in any way 
deemed appropriate. Ambassador Strauss replied on behalf of the 
United States, stating that ‘as he had not been aware of the agenda 
of the meeting in advance, he would confine himself strictly to the 
role of an observer and communicate to his Government any action 
which the Committee might take in order that it might guide itself 
in the light of the full information which the Committee so kindly 
made available to it through his presence. ’’* Mr. Theodore Marriner, 
assisted by Mr. S. Pinkney Tuck of the Paris Embassy, came to the 
sessions. Mr. Marriner stated he had come to observe and to “‘come 
municate any decisions the Committee might reach in order that his 
Government might guide itself in the light of the full information 
which the Committee was so kindly making available to it.’’ The 
Committee appointed Dr. L. Rajchman of the Health Section of the 
League to supervise the work, and later in the same year he left for 
China.**° 

In 1934 the Council Committee met three times, all of the meet- 
ings attended by Ferdinand Mayer, in a consultative capacity. On 
January 16, Dr. Rajchman’s preliminary report was considered by the 
Committee, and his final report on May 17.“! This report reviewed 
the work of the various experts and their contacts with the National 
Economic Council to date, including their observations regarding 
agriculture, cotton, silk, water conservation, roads, health, education, 
and concluding with definite recommendations concerning a future 
program. The various questions were referred by the Committee 
to other technical sections of the League, where, in some cases, there 
were Americans who participated in the discussions. In July the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation organized a Bureau at Geneva to 
assist Chinese intellectuals, and Professor Shotwell took an active 
part in the discussions. An American, Mr. Daniel W. Mead of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, was called into consultation the same year with 
regard to the proposals for inaugurating a system of flood control.“* 

In 1935, the report of Mr. Robert Haas was received. Mr. Haas, 
Director of the Transit and Communications Section of the League, 
made an extensive trip to China and presented a most comprehensive 
survey on the technical problems involved, a report which preceded 
by only a week his sudden death. The report surveyed the work of 


® Information Section Communiqué 6526, July, 1933. 
9 C.474.M.241. 

#1 C.157.U.66.1934. 

* United States and League of Nations in 1934, p. 11. 
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the National Economic Council in the field of public health, com- 
munications, hydraulic works, and rural economy. In conclusion 
Mr. Haas wrote: 

It is obvious that under the auspices of the National Economic 
Council and on the lines laid down by the central government, 
the League’s technical organizations can and must cooperate 
with any Chinese public institution engaged in the work of 
reconstruction. 


On March 2-3, 1936, the China Committee met to review the work 
of the past year and to consider the 1936 program, with Mr. Prentiss 
B. Gilbert, American Consul in Geneva, present in an unofficial ca- 
pacity.“* The Committee noted the fact that at that time there were 
in China League experts in agriculture, two in the field of com- 
munications and transit, and one expert from the Health Organiza- 
tion. The Committee concluded by deciding to expand the work ina 
new direction, namely by arranging for Chinese specialists to gain 
first-hand knowledge of the work of the League and the International 
Labour Organisation through temporary positions in these institu- 
tions, and also through travel on special missions in other countries, 


TREATY SERIES 


Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations provides for 
the registration and publication “of every treaty or international 
engagement,’’ and has resulted in the League of Nations Treaty 
Series, characterized by Judge Manley O. Hudson as “a compendium 
of the world’s treaty law,” and as “‘the standard collection in use 
throughout the world.’’ Until 1934 treaties to which the United 
States, a non-member of the League, was a party, were not registered 
in the Treaty Series of the League of Nations in the same manner 
as those of League members. Some United States treaties were even- 
tually registered by the other party or parties to the treaty. Some 
United States treaties were published with a special serial ‘‘B’’ num- 
bering. As Dr. Hudson has pointed out, this placed the United States 
“in an invidious position, . at times depriving the United States 
of the advantages of prompt publication of its treaties.’’ An effort was 
made early in 1931 by Dr. Hudson and a group of International 
Law professors, to persuade the Department of State to follow 
the same practice in the registration of United States treaties as 


ane .M.206.1935. 
ormation Section Communiqué 7719. 
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that followed by other States, and to send copies regularly to Geneva 
for registration and publication. But the policy was not changed 


at that time.“* 
In January, 1934, however, conversations took place between the 


United States Consul in Geneva, Mr. Prentiss B. Gilbert, and Mr. 
McKinnon Wood, Acting Legal Adviser of the Secretariat. The 


following correspondence resulted: 
January 22, 1934. 
Mr. Wood to Mr. Gilbert 


Should, therefore, the United States decide to adopt a practice 
of registering international agreements concluded by it with the 
Secretariat the Position would be as follows: 

(a) Such registration would not involve acquiescence by the 
United States in the stipulation of Article 18 of the Covenant 
that no instrument shall be binding until registration. 

(b) Such registration would result in publication of treaties 
and executive agreements between the United States and 
members of the League and likewise those between the United 
States and other States not members of the League in the League 
of Nations Treaty Series in the same category and with the same 
promptitude as treaties registered by the member States. 

(c) Such registration would result in the elimination of the 
delay in the publication of instruments which may hitherto have 
been caused by the United States until appropriate notification 
had been made to the interested member States. 

If the United States requested registration of a treaty, such 
registration would be effected at once and the treaty be pub- 
lished in the same manner as though it had been presented by a 
member State. Since registered treaties are published in the order 
of registration, the exact date at which a treaty appears in the 
Treaty Series necessarily depends on the progress made in 
producing the series. 

(d) Such registration would not involve an obligation on 
the part of the United States to pay any charges or expenses. 


Mr. Gilbert responded in part as follows on January 23, 1934: 


With regard to points (b) and (c) above, my understanding 
of the arrangement envisaged is that upon the United States 
requesting the registration of a treaty such registration will be 
effected at once and the treaty published in the same manner 
as though it had been presented by a member State; it is, how- 
ever, entirely clear that inasmuch as registered treaties are 
published in the order of registration, the exact date at which 
4% See International Conciliation, No. 274, pp. 783-756, for treaty registration _ to 

1931. See also ‘‘ Registration of United States Treaties at Geneva,"’ Manley O. Hudson, 
American Journal of International Law, April, 1934, Dp. 342. 
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a treaty appears in the Treaty Series necessarily depends on the 
progress made in producing the series. 

I further understand that in cases of this character a simple 
acknowledgment of the request for registration, and not a 
formal certificate of registration, is addressed by the Secretariat 
to the Government presenting a treaty for registration, in view 
of the fact that the registration is not legally obligatory. 

I take pleasure in informing you that my Government will be 
lad in accordance with the memorandum approved by the 
ouncil of the League on May 19, 1920, and in accordance with 

the understandings expressed in your letter which I have recapit- 
ulated above, to furnish the Secretariat through the American 
Minister at Berne for the purpose of registration and publication 
a certified copy of each international agreement to which the 
United States shall hereafter become a party.“ 


Since this policy went into effect, United States treaties have been 
registered as follows: twenty-two in 1934; thirty-three in 1935; 
twenty-five in 1936. 
#6 Department of State Press Releases, February 3, 1934. See also ‘‘Legal Effect of 


Unregistered Treaties in Practice, under Article 18 of the 
son, in American Journal of International Law, July, 1934, p. 546. 


ovenant,"’ by Manley O. Hud- 
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Shotwell, James T., On the Rim of the Abyss, Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1936. (Especially Chapter XII, ‘‘The League and the United 
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!The above publications deal with the general question of the United States and its 
relations with the League. Studies covering specialized aspects of the League’s work are 
used as references in their respective sections. Only publications since 1931 are cited here, 
| there a been no attempt to include short general articles appearing in newspapers 
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II—CooPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Chronological Table* 
1931 (from September 1) 


Communications and Transit: Fourth General Conference on Com. 
munications and Transit, October 12-24 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, Consul at Geneva. Expert (2) 
Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché, Berne. Expert (2) 
Charles E. Marvin, Chief of U. S. Weather Bureau. Expert (2) 
Disarmament: Assembly, Twelfth Ordinary Session, Third Committee, 
Disarmament discussion, September 21. 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland. In consultative capacity (2) 
Economic: Committee to examine Preliminary Draft Convention for the 
Regulation of Whale Fishing, September 9 
Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché, Berne (2) 
Economic: Economic Committee, Thirty-Sixth Session, October 26-29 
Lucius R. Eastman, ex-President of the Merchants’ Association, 
New York (4) 
Financial: Credit Problems Committee, August 24-26 
Norman H. Davis. As member of Financial Committee (3) 
Financial: Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee, Fifth Session, 


August 27-September 2 / 
George E. Roberts, Economic Adviser, National City Bank, New 
York (4) 


Financial: Financial Committee, Forty-Second Session, September 3-14 
Norman H. Davis (3) 
Financial: Delegation to inquire into financial position of Hungary, 
October 8 
Royall Tyler, Hambro’s Bank, former Deputy Commissioner of 
League of Nations in Hungary (4) 
Financial: Financial Committee, Forty-Third Session, Budapest, October 
16-22 
Robert E. Olds. Replacing Mr. Davis (3) 
Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary (4) 


2 KEY TO TABLE 


(1) United States cooperation through official government delegates at conferences and 
on committees of the League of Nations. i 
(2) United States Government cooperation through government officials appointed inan 
advisory or consultative capacity, or to follow proceedings. 
(3) Cooperation through attendance by United States Federal or State officials, not on 
nomination of the Government. 
(4) Cooperation of private American citizens in activities initiated by the League of 
ae Miss Margaret Hardy of Washington, D. C., assisted in the compilation of 
this table. 
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Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, Thirteenth Session, July 20-25 
James T. Shotwell. Replacing Dr. Robert A. Millikan (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, Governing Body, Fourth Session, October 13-14 
Mr. Mitchell. Replacing Dr. Millikan (4) 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board, Eleventh Session, October 
19-22 
Herbert L. May (4) 
Opium: Conference on Suppression of Opium Smoking convened under 


Article XII of the General Opium Agreement, Bangkok, November 9-27 
John K. Caldwell, Consul-General. Observer (2) 
Colonel Lucien R. Sweet, Philippine Constabulary. Assistant (2) 
Political: Sino-Japanese dispute: Council, Sixty-Fifth Session, meetings 
of October 16, 22, 23 and 24 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, Consul at Geneva (2) 


1932 


Communications and Transit: Air Transport Cooperation Committee, 
Second Session, May 9-12 
John Jay Ide, Technical Assistant in Europe, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (3) 
Disarmament: General Disarmament Conference, February 2-24 
Delegates: 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, Chairman of the Delegation (1) 
Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium (1) 
Claude A. Swanson, United States Senator (1) 
Norman H. Davis (1) 
Mary Emma Woolley, President, Mt. Holyoke College (1) 
Alternate: 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Advisers: 
For the State Department: 
Theodore Marriner, Counsellor of Embassy (1) 
Allen W. Dulles (1) 
Frederick R. Dolbeare (1) 
For the Army: 
Brigadier-General George S. Simonds (1) 
For the Navy: 
Rear-Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn (1) 
For the Department of State: 
S. Pinkney Tuck, First Secretary of Embassy (1) 
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For the Army: 
Lieutenant-Colonel George V. Strong (1) 
Major James B. Ord (1) 
Major James E. Chaney (1) 
For the Navy: 
Captain A. H. Van Keuren (1) 
Commander Thomas C. Kinkaid (1) 
Commander Richmond K. Turner (1) 
Secretary-General: 
James Clement Dunn (1) 
Secretaries: 
David McKey (1) 
Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
Press: 
Robert Thompson Pell (1) 
Economic: Economic Committee, Thirty-Eighth Session, June 2-4 
T. Pearson, International Chamber of Commerce, Paris. Replacing 
Mr. Eastman (4) 
Economic: Organizing Committee of Council for Monetary and Economic 
Conference, Second meeting, October 3 
Norman H. Davis (1) 
Frederick M. Sackett, Ambassador to Germany (1) 
Third meeting, November 22 
Norman H. Davis (1) 
Economic: Preparatory Commission of Experts for Monetary and 
Economic Conference, First Session, October 31-November 9 
H. Merle Cochran, Department of State (1) 
Edmund E. Day, Director of Social Science, Rockefeller Foundation 
(4) 
Louis Domeratzsky, Department of Commerce (1) 
J. C. Dunn, Department of State (1) 
Herbert Feis, Department of State (1) 
J. Frederick Lewhurst, Department of Commerce (1) 
Lloyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attaché, Berlin. Accompanied delegates 
(1) 
J. H. Williams, Professor of Economics, Harvard University (4) 
Financial: Financial Committee, Forty-Fourth Session, January 11-22 
Norman H. Davis (4) 
Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary 
(4) 
Forty-Fifth Session, March 3-24 
Norman H. Davis (4) 
R. E. Olds. Replacing Mr. Davis at certain meetings (4) 
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Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary 
(4) 
Forty-Sixth Session, June 27-30 
Norman H. Davis (4) 
Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary 
(4) 
Forty-Seventh Session, September 19-October 13 
Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary 
(4) 

Financial: Gold Delegation of Financial Committee, Seventh Session, 

May 2-7 
George E. Roberts, Jr., Economic Adviser, National City Bank of 
New York (4) 

Financial: Mixed Committee of members of Financial Committee and 
Government delegates, to study general financial questions and Austrian 
problems, May 30-June 5 

Norman H. Davis. As member of Financial Committee (4) 
R. E. Olds. Replacing Mr. Davis at certain meetings (4) 
Health: Commission on Fumigation of Ships, April 22 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, United States Public Health 
Service (3) 
Dr. C. L. Williams, Head Doctor, Quarantine Service, Staten Island 
(3) 
Health: Commission for the Standardization of Sexual Hormones, July 
Dr. A. Doisy, Professor of Biological Chemistry, School of Medicine, 
University of St. Louis (4) 
Health: Health Committee, Nineteenth Session, October 10-15 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, Director-General, United States 
Public Health Service (3) 

Health: Conference of Directors of Public Health Services in certain 

African territories, Capetown, November 15 
Dr. W. Sawyer, Rockefeller Foundation, New York. As expert (4) 
Health: Conference of Experts on Effects of Crisis on Public Health, 
Berlin, December 5-7 
Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard Uni- 
versity (4) 
Dr. John R. Murlin, Professor of Physiology, Rochester (4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Bureau of the Conference of Institutions 
for the Scientific Study of International Relations, February 5 

Earle B. Babcock, Directeur-Adjoint, Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment (4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Directors of Higher Education, 

First meeting, February 29-March 1 
H. Krans, Director of American University Union, Paris (4) 
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Intellectual Cooperation: Conference of Institutions for the Scientific 

Study of International Relations, Fifth Session, Milan, May 23-27 
Earle B. Babcock, Centre Européen of the Carnegie Endowment (4) 
E. F. Gay, Council of Foreign Relations (4) 

Selskaar M. Gunn, Vice-President in Europe of Rockefeller Founda- 
tion (4) 
James T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment (4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Library Experts of the Inter. 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, Sixth Session, Paris, 
June 16-17 

William Warner Bishop, Librarian, University of Michigan (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee of Experts for the Instruction 
of Youth in the Aims of the League of Nations, meeting of July 12-13 
Helen Clarkson Miller, Chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the League of Nations Association of the United States. Replacing 
Dr. Duggan (4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee on Intellectual 

Cooperation, Fourteenth Session, July 18-23 
Earle B. Babcock, Directeur-Adjoint, Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment. Replacing Dr. Millikan (4) 

Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board 

Twelfth Session, June 18-22 
Herbert L. May (4) 

Thirteenth Session, August 15-September 1 
Herbert L. May (4) 

Fourteenth Session, October 17-22 
Herbert L. May (4) 

Opium: Advisory Committee, Fifteenth Session, April 15-May 4 

Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State (2) 
Opium: Sub-Committee of Advisory Committee to prepare a Model 
Code, October 3-14 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (2) 
Herbert L. May, Permanent Central Opium Board. As adviser to 
the Sub-Committee (4) 

Political: Sino-Japanese Dispute, Commission of Inquiry, January- 

September 
General F. R. McCoy (3) 

Political: Committee of Council for Liberia, Second Session, January 

25-February 1 
Samuel Reber, Jr., Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Monrovia (1) 

Third Session, May 6-19 

Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
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Fourth Session, September 19-October 12 
Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
Social: Committee on Traffic in Women and Children, Eleventh Session, 
April 4-9 
Bascom Johnson. Assessor (4) 
Social: Commission of Inquiry in the Far East 
Bascom Johnson (4) 


1933 
Disarmament: General Disarmament Conference, February 2-June 29 
Delegates: 
Norman H. Davis, Chairman and Ambassador-at-Large, from 
March 9 (4) 


Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Advisers: 
For Department of State: 
Ferdinand L. Mayer (1) 
Legal Adviser: 
Allen W. Dulles (1) 
For the Army: 
Lieutenant-Colonel George V. Strong (1) 
Major Robert C. F. Goetz (1) 
For the Navy: 
Rear-Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn (1) 
Lieutenant-Commander F. Pennoyer (1) 
Secretary: 
Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
Press: 
Robert Thompson Pell (1) 
October Meeting 
Delegates: 
Norman H. Davis (4) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Advisers: 
For Department of State: 
Ferdinand L. Mayer (1) 
For the Army: 
Lieutenant-Colonel George V. Strong (1) 
Major Robert C. F. Goetz (1) 
For the Navy: 
Rear-Admiral Richard Leigh (1) 
Commander Wilkinson (1) 
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Secretary: 
Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
Press: 
Robert Thompson Pell (1) 
Economic: Preparatory Commission of Experts for Monetary and 
Economic Conference, Second Session, January 9-19 
Mr. Cochrane, First Secretary of Embassy, Paris. Assistant (1) 
Edmund E. Day, Director of Social Science, Rockefeller Foundation 
(1) 
Frederick Livesey, Department of State. Assistant (1) 
J. H. Williams, Professor of Economics, Harvard University (1) 
Economic: Organizing Committee of Council for Monetary and Economic 
Conference, Fourth meeting, January 25 
Frederick M. Sackett, Ambassador to Germany (1) 
Fifth meeting, April 29; Sixth meeting, May 12 
Norman H. Davis (4) 
Economic: Wheat Conference, Preliminary Conversations, May 10-17 
George C. Haas, United States Farm Board. Adviser (1) 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury (1) 
Frederick E. Murphy. Adviser (1) 
J. W. Riddleberger, Vice-Consul at Geneva. Adviser (1) 
Lloyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attaché, Berlin. Adviser (1) 
Economic: Wheat Conference, London, August 21-26 


F. E. Murphy, Tribune of Minneapolis (1) I 
Lloyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attaché, Berlin (1) 
A. L. Wheeler (1) ] 
Economic: World Monetary and Economic Conference, London, June 12- 
July 27 
Delegates: 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Chairman of the Delegation (1) 
James M. Cox, Vice-Chairman of the Delegation (1) 
James Couzens, United States Senator (1) 
Key Pittman, United States Senator (1) 
Samuel D. McReynolds (1) 
Experts and Advisers: 
Ray Atherton (1) 
Neal D. Borum (1) 
Edward Bruce (1) 
Henry Chalmers (1) : 
Victor S. Clark (1) | 
Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. (1) 
Edmund E. Day (1) 
Herbert Feis (1) | 
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Walter R. Gardner (1) 
George C. Haas (1) 
Harry C. Hawkins (1) 
David McKey (1) 
H. R. Mengert (1) 
Raymond Moley (1) 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr. (1) 
Ralph W. Morrison (1) 
Frederick E. Murphy (1) 
Fred K. Nielsen (1) 
Rexford G. Tugwell (1) 
Benjamin B. Wallace (1) 
James P. Warburg (1) 
Leslie A. Wheeler (1) 
John C. Wiley (1) 
James Wilson (1) 
Executive Officer: 
William C. Bullitt (1) 
Secretary: 
James Clement Dunn (1) 
Press: 
Charles Michelson 
Elliott Thurston 
Economic: Meeting on Copper, September 30 
J. W. Riddleberger, Vice-Consul at Geneva (1) 
Financial: Financial Committee 
Forty-Ninth Session, April 24-May 5; Fifty-First Session, September 
18-26 
Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary 
(4) 
Health: Commission for the Study of Methods for the Safeguarding of 
Public Health in Times of Crisis, February 16-18 
Dr. Strode, Rockefeller Foundation, Paris (4) 
Health: Study Commission of the Malaria Committee, April 
Dr. Hackett, Rockefeller Foundation, Rome (4) 
Health: Commission of Experts for the Standardization of Methods for 
the Dosing of Morphine Products, August 
Professor Lawall, Philadelphia (4) 
Health: Health Committee, Twentieth Session, October 27-November 2 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, United States Public Health 
Service (3) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Directors of Higher Education, 
Second meeting, April 28-29 
H. Krans, Director of American University Union, Paris (4) 
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Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting on the Future of Culture, Madrid, 
May 3-7 
E. F. Gay, Professor of Economic History, Harvard University (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Delegation of Sub-Committee of Interna. 
tional Committee on Intellectual Cooperation for the Coordination of | 
National Centers of Documentation, May I1 
H. Krans, Director of American University Union, Paris (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sixth International Studies Conference, 
“The State and Economic Life,’’ London, May 29-June 2 
Council on Foreign Relations: 
H. F. Armstrong, First Editor of Foreign Affairs (4) 
J. M. Clark, Professor of Economics, University of Chicago (4) 
E. F. Gay, Professor of Economic History, Harvard University (4) 
E. Mayo, Professor of Industrial Research, Harvard University (4) 
Jacob Viner, Professor of Economics, University of Chicago (4) 
E. N. Winslow, Professor of Economics, Tufts College (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Draft Convention for facilitating the circula- 
tion of films of an educational character 
Preparatory Committee, July 5; Conference, October 5-11 
Curtis T. Everett, Vice-Consul at Geneva (2) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee of Experts for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth in the Aims of the League of Nations, July 10-11 
J. T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Restricted Committee of Library Experts, 
July 12-13 
Miss Cheyney, Library of Congress. Observer (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, Fifteenth Session, July 17-22 
J. T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment (4) 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board 
Fifteenth Session, January 25-February 3; Sixteenth Session, May 4-10; 
Seventeenth Session, August 10-26 
Herbert L. May (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous 
Drugs, Sixteenth Session, May 15-31 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (1) 
Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner of Narcotics (1) 
Seventeenth Session, October 30-November 9 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (1) 
Opium: Composition of Permanent Central Opium Board, Council, 
Seventy-Seventh Session, meetings of October 12 and 19 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Political: Committee of Council for Liberia, January 31-May 29 
Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
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June 23-27; October 9-13 
Ellis O. Briggs. Secretary (1) 
Major-General Blanton Winship (1) 
Political: Sino-Japanese Dispute, Advisory Committee, March 15-28; 
June 7 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Political: Peru-Colombia Dispute (Leticia territory), Advisory Com- 
mittee 
March 22; May 6-26 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
April 5-6 
Ferdinand L. Mayer, Adviser to the Disarmament Delegation (2) 
Political: Sub-Committee on non-recognition of Manchukuo, May 4; 
June 2 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Political: Peru-Colombia Dispute, Commission for the Administration 
of the Leticia Territory, appointed under Council resolution of May 25 
Colonel Arthur Brown. Served from constitution of commission, June 
19, to resignation in January, 1934 (3) 
Social: Committee on Child Welfare, Ninth Session, March 27-30 
Katharine Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. Replac- 
ing Miss Abbott (2) 
Social: Joint Session of the Committee on Traffic in Women and Children 
and Committee on Child Welfare, March 31-April 5 
Katharine Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. Replac- 
ing Miss Abbott (2) 
Social: Committee on Traffic in Women and Children, Twelfth Session, 
April 6-8 
Katharine Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. Replac- 
ing Miss Abbott (2) 
Social: Committee of Experts on Assistance to Foreigners, December 4-9 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Professor, Columbia University (4) 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Department of Labor (3) 
George L. Warren, Director, International Migration Service (4) 
Technical Aid to China: Special Committee on Technical Cooperation 
with China, July 18 
Theodore Marriner, Counsellor of Embassy, Paris (2) 


1934 


Communications and Transit: Committee of Experts on the Pollutio® 
of the Sea by discharges of Oil from motor vessels, November 19 
Commander H. G. Keppler, Naval Attaché, Berlin (1) 
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Disarmament: Disarmament Conference, May 29 
Delegates: 
Norman H. Davis, Chairman of Delegation (4) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Advisers: 
For Department of State: 
Ferdinand L. Mayer (1) 
For the Army: 
Lieutenant-Colonel George V. Strong (1) 
Major Robert C. F. Goetz (1) 
Secretary: 
Samuel Reber, Jr. (1) 
Press: 
Robert Thompson Pell (1) 
Economic: Preparatory Meeting on Coordinating the Production and 
Marketing of Sugar, London, March 5 
Ray Atherton, Chargé d’Affaires, London. Chairman (1) 
Edward Foley, Agricultural Attaché, London (1) 
Major-General Frank McIntyre, Philippine Trade Commissioner (1) 
Economic: Committee of Statistical Experts, London, April 
E. Dana Durand, United States Tariff Commission (3) 
Economic: International Wheat Advisory Committee, Third Session, 
Rome, April 5 
John Van A. MacMurray, Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
(1) 
Frederick E. Murphy, Tribune, Minneapolis (4) 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Adviser to Secretary of Agriculture (1) 
Economic: International Wheat Advisory Committee, Fifth Session, 
London, August 14-23 
Robert W. Bingham, United States Ambassador to England (1) 
John Van A. MacMurray, Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
(1) 
Sixth Session, Budapest, November 20-28 
John Van A. MacMurray, Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
(1) 
Lloyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, Berlin (1) 
Economic: International Wine Commission, Committee to consider a 
draft convention for a unified system of presenting the results of the 
analysis of wines, Rome, April 9 
Niels I. Nielsen, Agricultural Attaché, Paris (1) 
Economic: Economic Committee, Forty-First Session, July 17-20 
Willard Thorpe, formerly of Department of Commerce. Replacing 
Dr. Rogers (4) 
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Financial: Fiscal Committee 
Mitchell B. Carroll (4) 
Health: Health Committee, May 
Surgeon-General Cumming, United States Public Health Service (3) 
Edgar Sydenstricker, Milbank Memorial Fund. In consultative 
capacity (4) 
Health: Second International Conference on the Standardization of 
Vitamins, London, June 
Dr. E. M. Nelson, Department of Agriculture (3) 
H. Steenbock, Professor, University of Wisconsin (4) 
Health: Biological Standards Commission, Copenhagen, August 
Dr. G. W. McCoy, Director, National Institute of Health (3) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Congress on Educational and 
Instructional Cinematography, Rome, April 19-25 

Mrs. Brennan. Congressionist (4) 

W. W. Charters, Director Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State 
University (4) 

Miss Gannon. Congressionist (4) 

C. F. Hoban, Director State Museum, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania (3) 

Cline M. Koon, Senior Specialist in Radio and Visual Education, 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior (3) 

Mr. Lindstrom, Motion Picture Bureau, Department of Agriculture (3) 

Carl E. Milliken, Secretary of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc. (4) 

Mr. Mort, Congressionist (4) 

Miss Vernon, Visual Instruction Service, University of Hawaii (4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Seventh International Studies Conference, 
“Collective Security,” Paris, May 24-26 

Philip C. Jessup (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee on _ Intellectual 
Cooperation, Fifteenth Session, July 16-21 
J. T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment (4) 
Malcolm Davis, Geneva Research Center. Replacing Dr. Shotwell 
for three days (4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation to elaborate proposals relative to 
ways and means by which national and international organizations 
could aid Chinese Bureaus for placing intellectuals abroad, created 
July 16-21 

J. T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment (4) 

Opium: Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous 

Drugs, Eighteenth Session, May 18—June 2 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (2) 
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Nineteenth Session, November 15-28 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State. Also, President of Sub-Com. 
mittee on Seizures (2) 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board 
January 17-20; May 7-11; August 9-23; October 18-23 
Herbert L. May, Chairman, August and October (4) 
Opium: Supervisory Body 
June 4; August 28-September 3; September 5-16 
Herbert L. May (4) 
Political: Peru-Colombia Dispute (Leticia territory), Advisory Com. 
mittee 
Meeting of January 19; Meeting of June 19 
Ferdinand Mayer, Counsellor of Legation, Berne, Adviser to Dis. 
armament Delegation (2) 
Meeting of April 12 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Political: Peru-Colombia Dispute, Commission for the Administration 
of the Leticia Territory 
Colonel Arthur Brown. Served until January 19 (3) 
Major-General Edwin B. Winans. Succeeded Colonel Brown, served 
until termination of the Commission’s work, June 19 (3) 
Political: Advisory Committee appointed to carry out the Assembly 
Recommendations in the Sino-Japanese Dispute, May 16 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Political: Saar Plebiscite Commission, created by Council, June 16 
Sarah Wambaugh. Technical Counsellor of the Plebiscite Commission, 
Activities started July 2 (4) 
Social: Commission of Inquiry in the Far East 
Bascom Johnson (4) 
Social: Governing Body of Commission for German Refugees, London, 
May 2-4; November 1-2 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University (4) 
Raymond B. Fosdick (2) 
Hirschel V. Johnson, First Secretary (Embassy), London (2) 
Social: High Commissioner for German Refugees 
James G. Macdonald. Nominated by the Council October 26, 1933 (4) 
Technical Aid to China: Special Committee on Technical Cooperation 
with China 
Meetings of January 16; May 17 
Ferdinand L. Mayer, Adviser to the Disarmament Delegation. Ob- 
server in an unofficial capacity (2) 
Technical Aid to China: Committee of Hydraulic Engineers for China, 
December 
Daniel W. Mead. In consultative capacity (4) 
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1935 


Disarmament: Disarmament Conference, February 
Ferdinand L. Mayer. Adviser (1) 
Colonel George V. Strong. Expert (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Economic: Economic Committee 
Forty-Second Session, April 28-May 4; Forty-Third Session, September 2 
James Harvey Rogers, Professor of Economics, Yale University (4) 
Economic: International Wheat Advisory Committee, Seventh Session, 
London, May 22-25 
Robert W. Bingham, United States Ambassador to England (1) 
John Van A. MacMurray, Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
(1) 
Lloyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, Berlin (1) 
Economic: Meeting of government delegates for the examination of a 
draft convention on facilitation of commercial propaganda, July 1-4 
Edwin G. May, United States Treasury representative, Berlin (1) 
Douglas P. Miller, Commercial Attaché ad interim, Berlin (1) 
Economic: Committee of Experts to draft a convention to facilitate the 
import and export of meat and meat products 
T. P. White, Department of Agriculture (3) 
Financial: Financial Committee 
Fifty-Seventh Session, January 7-17; Fifty-Eighth Session, May 6-11; 
Fifty-Ninth Session, August 29-September 6 
Royall Tyler. As representative of Financial Committee in Hungary 
(4) 
Financial: Fiscal Committee, Fifth Session, June 12-17 
Mitchell B. Carroll (4) 
Financial: Inquiry into Clearing Agreements, March 25-30 
Oscar B. Ryder, United States Tariff Commission (3) 
Financial: Committee of Statistical Experts, June 3-6 
E. Dana Durand, United States Tariff Commission (3) 
Health: Biological Standardization Conference, October 1-4 
Dr. G. W. McCoy, Director National Institute of Health, United 
States Public Health Service (4) 
Dr. E. Fullerton Cook (4) 
Health: Health Committee, October 7-14 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, United States Public Health 
Service (3) 
Health: Permanent Standards Commission, October 
Dr. G. W. McCoy (3) 
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Health: Committee of Experts on the physiological bases of health, 
London, November 25-29 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health (4) 
Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose, Columbia University (4) 
Dr. W. Sebrell, Chief of Department of Nutrition, National Institute 
of Health (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Eighth International Studies Conference, 
“‘Collective Security,” London, June 3-8 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong (4) 
Allen W. Dulles, Chairman of the study meetings (4) 
Philip C. Jessup (4) 
Waldo G. Leland (4) 
Malcolm W. Davis, Directeur-Adjoint, Centre Européen of the 
Carnegie Endowment (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Committee on League of Nations Teaching, 
July 10-11 
Malcolm W. Davis. (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, July 15-20 
Malcolm W. Davis (4) 
Waldo G. Leland. Replacing Dr. Shotwell (4) 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board 
Twenty-Third Session, March 25-29; Twenty-Fourth Session, June 
24-28; Twenty-Fifth Session, August 26-September 7 
Herbert L. May (4) 
Opium: Supervisory Body 
August 16-24; October 3-12 
Herbert L. May (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous 
Drugs, May 20-June 5 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (2) 
Dr. H. J. Wollner (2) 
Opium: Council; Composition of Permanent Central Opium Board 
Eighty-Ninth Session, meeting of September 26 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Political: Saar Plebiscite Commission, January 
Sarah Wambaugh, Technical Counsellor of the Plebiscite Commission 
(4) 
James K. Pollock, Professor University of Michigan. Presided over 
one voting office (4) 
Political: Peru-Colombia Dispute (Leticia territory), Advisory Com- 
mittee, meeting of January 16 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
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Political: Walwal Arbitration Committee, July-September 
Pitman B. Potter, Professor of International Organization, Graduate 
Institute of International Studies. Appointee of the Government of 
Ethiopia (4) 
Social: Commission for German Refugees 
James G. McDonald. High Commissioner, served until end of year (4) 
Social: Advisory Commission on the Protection and Welfare of Children 
and Young People, April 25-May 9 
Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor. Replacing Miss Lenroot (1) 
Social: Committee on Child Welfare, Eleventh Session, April 25-May 3 
Martha M. Eliot. Replacing Miss Lenroot (1) 
Social: Committee on Traffic in Women and Children, Fourteenth Ses- 
sion, May 2-9 
Martha M. Eliot. Replacing Miss Lenroot (1) 
Bascom Johnson. Assessor (4) 


1936 


Economic Committee: September 7-12, Geneva 
Dr. James Harvey Rogers, Professor of Economics, Yale University (4) 
Leo Pasvolsky, Economist, Brookings Institution and Department of 
State, Expert (4) 
Economic: Committee of Statistical Experts, October 12-17 
E. Dana Durand, United States Tariff Commission, Permanent Mem- 
ber (3) 
Dr. Carl Snyder, United States Treasury, Corresponding Member 
appointed by the Fiscal Committee (4) 
R. E. Marsh, Corresponding Member, appointed by the Fiscal Com- 
mittee (4) 
Economic: Inquiry into Economic Cycles, June 29-July 2, Geneva 
Professor J. M. Clark, Columbia University, New York (4) 
Professor Alvin H. Hansen, Department of State, Washington (4) 
Financial Committee: April 29-May 6, Sixty-First Session 
Royall Tyler, League’s Financial Representative in Hungary (4). 
Replacing Norman H. Davis, member of Committee 
Financial: Fiscal Committee, October 15-21 
Eldon P. King, Treasury Department (3) 
Dr. Mitchell B. Carroll (4) 
Financial: Committee to examine means for improving contracts relating 
to international loans issued in the future, January 23 
Reuben Clark, Former Under-Secretary of State, and Chairman of 
Council of Foreign Bondholders (4) 
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Financial: Committee of Legal and Financial Experts for the Study of 
Future Loan Contracts 
Reuben Clark, Chairman of the Council of Foreign Bondholders (4) 
Financial: Organs appointed by the Council in connection with Loans 
issued under the Auspices of the League of Nations. Financial Recon. 
struction of Austria 
Nelson D. Jay, partner in J. P. Morgan & Co., Paris (4) 
Financial Reconstruction of Hungary 
Royall Tyler, Representative of the Financial Committee at Budapest 
(4) 
Financial Reconstruction of Bulgaria 
Lewis P. Sheldon (4) 
Health: Bureau of the Health Committee, Moscow, June 22-29 
Professor E. V. McCollum, Professor of Biochemistry, Johns Hopkins 
University (4) 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Expert (4) 
Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, Health Section (4) 
Health: Bureau of the Health Committee, October 29, Geneva 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming (3) 
Health: Health Committee, Twenty-Third Session, April 27-May 2 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming (3) 
Health: Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition 
First Session, February 10-15 
Professor E. V. McCollum (4) 
Warren C. Waite, Professor Minnesota University, Expert (4) 
Harold B. Rowe, Brookings Institution. Replacing M. E. G. Nourse (4) 
Second Session, June 4-6 
Professor E. V. McCollum (4) 
Harold B. Rowe. Replacing M. E. G. Nourse (4) 
Miss Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of Living Division, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, Expert (3) 
Mr. Stevens, Head of Bureau of Agricultural and Economic Informa- 
tion of Department of Agriculture (3) 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, Columbia University, Member of Committee. 
Did not attend meetings (4) 
Health: Meeting to study Methods of Assessing the State of Nutrition of 
Children and Adolescents, December 8-10 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot (4) 
Health: Meeting to study Nutritive Food Requirements during the First 
Year of Life, December 11-12 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot (4) 
Health: Malaria Commission 
Dr. Ferrel, Rockefeller Foundation, New York, Correspondent (4) 
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Dr. L. W. Hackett (Vice-Chairman), Rockefeller Foundation, Malaria 


y of ' Section, Public Health Institute, Rome (4) 
8 (4) Dr. F. Boyd, International Health Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
a ; tion, Expert (4) 
nl Dr. M. A. Barber, Rockefeller Foundation, Correspondent (4) 


Health: Biological Standardization Commission 
Dr. G. W. McCoy (4) 
Health: Nomenclature of Diseases 
| Professor Haven Emerson, American Public Health Association (4) 
= Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, Eighteenth Session, July 13-18 
Malcolm W. Davis. Replacing Dr. Shotwell, American member (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Executive Committee of International Com- 
mittee, Paris December 21-22 
Malcolm W. Davis, appointed for three year term at July Session of 
International Committee (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Advisory Committee on League of Nations 
Teaching, July 8-9 
Malcolm W. Davis, representative of Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation. Replacing Dr. Shotwell (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Joint Committee of Major International 
Associations, July 6-7 
Malcolm W. Davis. Replacing Dr. Shotwell (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Scientific Experts, July 9-10 
Harry Miller, Professor of Zoology, St. Louis University (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Budapest ‘‘Conversations,” Budapest, June 
8-12 
Royall Tyler, Member of the Delegation of the Permanent Committee 
on Arts and Letters (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Directors’ Committee of the International 
Museums Office 
Herbert E. Winlock, Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium and other Danger- 
ous Drugs. Also Chairman, Sub-Committee on Seizures, Geneva, May 15- 
June 5 Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (2) 
Opium: Advisory Committee. Meeting to prepare draft Convention on 
Suppression of Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, May 15-June 5 
Harry J. Anslinger, Narcotics Commissioner, Treasury Department (1) 
Frank Ward, Department of State (1) 
Opium: Diplomatic Conference to consider Draft for Suppression of 
Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, June 8-26 
Stuart J. Fuller, Department of State (1) 


4) 
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Frank Ward, Legal Adviser, Department of State (1) 
Harry J. Anslinger, Narcotics Commissioner, Treasury Department (1) 

Opium: League Council Meeting to Consider Constitution of Permanent 
Central Opium Board, September 19 

Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister to Switzerland (2) 

Opium: Meetings of Permanent Central Opium Board, Geneva, March 

24-31; June 23-27; August 21-September 1; November 23-29 
Herbert L. May, Vice-Chairman (4) 

Opium: Supervisory Body of 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manu- 
facture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, Geneva, 
August 11-19; October 6-16 

Herbert L. May, appointed by Permanent Central Opium Board (4) 

Social and Humanitarian: Second Session of Experts on Assistance to 
Indigent Foreigners and the Execution of Maintenance Orders Abroad, 
January 27-February 1 

Henry B. Hazard, Assistant to the Commission of Immigration and 
Naturalization, Department of Labor, Expert (3) 

George L. Warren, Director of International Migration Service (4) 

Miss M. E. Hurlbutt, New York School of Social Work (4) 

Social and Humanitarian: Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children, Fifteenth Session, Paris, April 20-27 

Katharine Lenroot, Department of Labor (1) 

Social and Humanitarian: Child Welfare Committee, Geneva, April 27- 

May 2 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor (1) 
Dr. Dale, Payne Fund (4) 

Social and Humanitarian: Conference Regarding Refugees, July 6 
Curtis Everett, American Vice-Consul in Geneva, Observer (2) 
Social and Humanitarian: Assyrian Refugee Settlement Trustee Board, 

January 31 
Professor Ritsher, President of American University, Beirut. Re 
placing Dr. Bayard Dodge (4) 
Technical Aid to China: Council Committee, March 2-3 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, American Consul at Geneva, Observer (2) 
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IV—AMERICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Dr. James T. Shotwell, Chairman Columbia University; Director, Division 
of Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York 

Dean Carl C. Ackerman, School of Journalism, Columbia University 

Dr. Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dr. William W. Bishop, University of Michigan; American Library Asso. 
ciation 

President Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins University 

Professor Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, New York 

Mr. Raymond Leslie Buell, Foreign Policy Association 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Review of Literature 

Dr. Laurence V. Coleman, American Association of Museums 

Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, Centre Européen, Carnegie Endowment, Paris 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education 

Dr. John Erskine, Juilliard School of Music 

Mr. Frederick V. Field, Institute of Pacific Relations 

Dean Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College 

Dr. Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies 

Mr. Jonas Lie, National Academy of Design 

Dr. John C. Merriam, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 

Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 

Dr. Henry Allen Moe, John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 

Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Secretary of Pan American Union 

Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, New York 

Dr. John Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Levering Tyson, National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 

Mr. Michael Williams, The Commonweal 

Dr. George F. Zook, American Council on Education 
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VI—CoNVENTIONS DRAWN UP UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, WHICH THE UNITED StaTEs Has SIGNeEp, 
RATIFIED, OR TO WHICH THE UNITED STATES MAy ADHERE! 


(to September 1, 1936) 


International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and Children. Geneva, September 30, 1921. In force. (3) 


International Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of and 
Traffic in Obscene Publications. Geneva, September 12, 1923. In force, 
(3) 

Protocol on Arbitration Clauses. Geneva, September 24, 1923. In force. (3) 


International Convention Relating to the Simplification of Customs 
Formalities, and Protocol. Geneva, November 3, 1923. In force. (3) 


Convention and Statute on the International Régime of Railways, and 
Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December 9, 1923. In force. (3) 


Convention and Statute on the International Régime of Maritime Ports, 
and Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December 9, 1923. In force. (3) 


Convention Relating to the Transmission in Transit of Electric Power, and 
Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December 9, 1923. In force. (3) 


Convention Relating to the Development of Hydraulic Power affecting 
more than One State, and Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December 9, 
1923. In force. (3) 


International Opium Convention. The Hague, January 23, 1912. In force. 
(1) (Listed with League of Nations Conventions) 

International Opium Convention and Protocol. Geneva, February 19, 1925. 
In force. (3) 


Convention for the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition and in Implements of War. Geneva, June 17, 1925. Not in 
force. (1) 

Declaration Regarding the Territory of Ifni. Geneva, June 17, 1925. 
Not in force. (3) 

Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous, 
and other Gases and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare. Geneva, 
June 17, 1925. In force. (2) 

Slavery Convention. Geneva, September 25, 1926. In force. (1) 

Convention and Statute Establishing an International Relief Union. 
Geneva, July 12, 1927. In force. (3) 

1 Based on League Document A.6(a). 1936. Annex I.(V), Geneva, September 10, 1936. 


Ratification of Agreements and Conventions concluded under the Auspices of the League 
of oe Seventeenth List. 


(1) United States has ratified the Convention. 
(2) United States has signed, but not ratified, the Convention. 
(3) United States has neither signed nor ratified the Convention. 





In 


In 
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International Agreement Relating to the Exportation of Hides and Skins. 
Geneva, July 11, 1928. In force. (3). Protocol to the International 
Agreement. (3) 

International Agreement Relating to the Exportation of Bones. Geneva, 
July 11, 1928. In force. (3). Protocol to the International Agreement. (3) 

General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. Geneva, 
September 26, 1928. In force. (3) 

International Convention Relating to Economic Statistics, and Protocol. 
Geneva, December 14, 1928. In force. (3) 

International Convention for the Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency, 

and Protocol. Geneva, April 20, 1929. In force. (2) 

Protocol concerning the Revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Geneva, September 14, 1929. In force. (3) 

Protocol relating to the Accession of the United States of America to the 
Protocol of Signature of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Geneva, September 14, 1929. Not in force. (2) 

Convention on Certain Questions relating to the Conflict of Nationality 
Laws. The Hague, April 12, 1930. Not in force. (3) 

Protocol relating to Military Obligations in Certain Cases of Double 
Nationality. The Hague, April 12, 1930. Not in force. (1) 

Protocol relating to a Certain Case of Statelessness. The Hague, April 12, 
1930. Not in force. (3). Special Protocol Concerning Statelessness. (3) 

Convention providing a Uniform Law for Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes, with Annexes and Protocol. Geneva, June 7, 1930. In force. (3) 

Convention for the Settlement of Certain Conflicts of Laws in connection 
with Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, and Protocol. Geneva, 
June 7, 1930. In force. (3) 

Convention on the Stamp Laws in connection with Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes, and Protocol. Geneva, June 7, 1930. In force. (3) 

Agreement concerning Maritime Signals. Lisbon, October 23, 1930. In 
force. (3) 

Agreement concerning Manned Lightships not on their Stations. Lisbon, 
October 23, 1930. In force. (3) 

Convention providing a Uniform Law for Cheques, with Annexes and 
Protocol. Geneva, March 19, 1931. In force. (3) 

Convention for the Settlement of Certain Conflicts of Laws in connection 
with Cheques, and Protocol. Geneva, March 19, 1931. In force. (3) 

Convention on the Stamp Laws in connection with Cheques, and Protocol. 
Geneva, March 19, 1931. In force. (3) 

Convention for limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution 
of Narcotic Drugs, and Protocol. Geneva, July 13, 1931. In force. (1) 


} 
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Convention for the Regulation of Whaling. Geneva, September 24, 1931. 
In force. (1) 

General Convention to improve the Means of preventing War. Geneva, 
September 26, 1931. Not in force. (3) 

Final Act of the Conference of Wheat Exporting and Importing Countries, 
with Appendices and Minutes of Final Meeting. London, August 25, 
1933. In force. (1) 

Convention for facilitating the International Circulation of Films of an 
Educational Character. Geneva, October 11, 1933. In force. (2) 

International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
of Full Age. Geneva, October 11, 1933. In force. (3) 

Convention relating to the International Status of Refugees. Geneva, 
October 28, 1933. In force. (3) 

International Convention for the Campaign Against Contagious Diseases 
of Animals, with Declaration Attached. Geneva, February 20, 1935. 
Not in force. (3) 

International Convention concerning the Transit of Animals, Meat and 
other Products of Animal Origin, with Annex. Geneva, February 20, 
1935. Not in force. (3) 

International Convention concerning the Export and Import of Animal 
Products (other than Meat, Meat Preparations, Fresh Animal Products, 
Milk and Milk Products), with Annex. Geneva, February 20, 1935. 
Not in force. (3) 

Agreement for a Uniform System of Maritime Buoyage, and Rules annexed 
thereto. Geneva, May 13, 1936. Not in force. (3) 

Convention of 1936 for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous 
Drugs. Geneva, June 26, 1936, and Protocol. Not in force. (3) 

To alter the Latest Date of Issue of the Annual Statement of the Estimated 
World Requirements of Dangerous Drugs, drawn up by the Supervisory 
Body, as provided for by the International Convention of July 13, 1931, 
for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 

Drugs. Geneva. June 26, 1936. Not in force. (2—definitive signature) 








